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CONSOLE OF ORGAN . 
ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
HANOVER, PA. 


Evening Sentinel, 
Carlisle, Pa., Dec. 3, 1931. 


“The general effect at the inaugural recital last night was almost 
indescribably grand.” 
“The Hanover organ contains 237 speaking stops, 293 stop-keys, 90 
adjustable pistons, 52 of which are double touch for the pedals. It 
is a magnificent instrument and will prove a mecca for members of 
the organists’ fraternity for many years to come.” 

(Signed) Edgar N. Fought, M.D. 


J. Herbert Springer 
Organist 


Auscin Organ Co., Hanover, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. December 10th, 1931. 
Gentlemen: , ; ; 

It gives me great pleasure to congratulate you for your overwhelming success with the St. Matthew’s organ. I am 
quite of the opinion that it is not only one of the largest organs ever built, but just as surely one of the very finest. 
Hundreds of organists who attended my dedicatory recital on December 1st and many, from far and near who have 
played the organ have praised it with the greatest enthusiasm. _ ; 

Every one of the 196 ranks of pipes has been beautifully voiced to fulfill properly its place in the tonal scheme. Your 
new brilliant’ diapasons blend well with the mutations and mixtures to produce a gorgeous mass of old-world organ 
tone. The chorus reeds have the fiery brilliance which every concert organist loves. All of the flutes from the flute celeste 
in the echo to the gross floete in the solo are of indescribable charm. The string stops are of almost endless variety, from 
the etherial vox angelica to the wonderful cellos of wood pipes. Every rank of pipes, loud or soft, has individuality, 
yet all blend perfectly into a thrilling full organ of magnificent, brilliant tone. a 

If the mechanism for this great organ were not so simple it would seem uncanny. Visiting organists have expressed , 
amazement that any console containing 237 stops, many couplers and other controls, 90 adjustable pistons (52 of which 
have second touch), and the entire piston action, can be so small. My only comment can be that I believe no other 
organ builder in the world could have done it. ; : 

I wish to thank you for your cooperation in the planning for this organ. I have fully enjoyed the many happy hours 
of work with you. 

With most sincere wishes for your continued success, I am 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) J. Herbert Springer. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO., - - Hartford, Conn. 
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Repertoire and Review 
A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Chorus 
and the Quartet Choir 


Obvious Abbreviations : 
c.q.cq.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, quar- 
tet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—solos, duets, etc. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 

WILLIAM BAINES: “BLESSED IS THE NATION,” 8p. 
c. b. s-a. Schmidt, 1931, 12c. A praise anthem, great 
variety of materials, melodious and vigorous, especially 
suited to the coming celebrations in America when the 
Nation’s affairs are being celebrated. Mark this num- 
ber for use in those services. 

PAINE, arr. N. C. Page: “WHITTIER’S CENTENNIAL 
HYMN,” 6p. cq. e. Ditson, 1930, 15c. Here is something 
for the coming celebrations, interesting both for its text 
and its chorale-like music. Add it to your programs for 
February. 

T. FREDERICK H. CANDLYN: “kEJOICE THE LORD 
IS KING,” 8 p. c. s. md. Schmidt, 1931, 15c. Mr. Candlyn 
is making the life of a reviewer hard. He is writing 
music along a line of his own, which includes sufficient 
originality to make it quite often impossible for a re- 
viewer to know whether or not he himself would call the 
number good—and how then can he give a verdict for 
the readers? You can play some choir music on a piano 
and definitely know what it will sound like when sung 
by a choir of voices, but you can’t do that all the time, 
and Mr. Candlyn is one who is likely to write music not 
subject to that sort of an analysis. This number looks 
_very healthy; organ part is not mere padding; themes 
are vigorous; no more do we have the monotonous 
phrase pattern—one, two, three, four, over and over 
again. Our guess is that this is one of Mr. Candlyn’s 
better numbers, and consequently abundantly worth add- 
ing to every reputable repertoire. 


CUTHBERT HARRIS: “Macniry HIS NAME,” 8p. c. 
me. Schmidt, 1931, 15c. A praise anthem, melodious, 
brilliant, ample contrasts, always singable and enthu- 
siastic; the sort of a thing needed to put life and vigor 
into a service. Choruses will delight in putting all 
they’ve got into this number. 


WALTER HOWE: “maaniricat,” 12p. c. o. d. 
Schmidt, 1931, 20c. What a relief to see an organ ac- 
companiment to an anthem. This number seems to have 
put new meaning into the old text, expressing it faith- 
fully through all, the fluctuations of mood, treating each 
mood expressively, and using the organ as an indepen- 
dent vehicle to carry the thought still further along. It 
is a commendable setting that deserves use wherever 
there is an organist capable of presenting an adequate 
interpretation. 

J. CHRISTOPHER MARKS: “Four vESPER HYMNS 
OR RESPONSES,” 10p. cqu. e. Gray, 1931, 15c. Here we 
have the sort of thing greatly needed to enrich the ser- 
vices; the music is fairly simple, genuinely musical, no 
straining for effect, sincere. These things ought to be 
useful in all churches. 


WILL C. MACFARLANE: “coMeE To My HEART LORD 
Jesus,” 14p. c. s. md. Schirmer, 1931, 20c. Rather a 


new interpretation of a text already set supérbly by Mr. 
Ambrosé—a!most’ like trying .to write’ a ‘new: “Hark 
Hark,” bvi the surprising thing is that Mr. Macfarlane’s 
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setting proves its worth, and that too without detracting 
in the least from the other version. We begin in the 
very first measure with a forte theme, commanding, 
brilliant—the idea centers on the “kingly crown.” If we 
may mollify the allegro for the “Bethlehem’s home” sec- 
tion, we find beautiful contrasts, charming music to 
depict the nativity. Still we have the vigorous, almost 
brilliant treatment of the idea, rather than the purely 
poetic. The reviewer recommends this setting to all 
chorus choirs; it is thoroughly modern in spirit, and 
though we like the genuine warmth of the Ambrose set- 
ting, we like this one too; there is room, even need, for 
both. Get it. 


FRANCIS W. SNOW: “THE TEMPLE OF MY HEART,” 
5p. cu. me. 4-part writing for the men, Gray, 1931, 15c. 
Another fine modern bit of church music, the first part 
of which is built upon the 4-part chorus of men’s voices 
against which a soprano sings an obbligato. This leads 
into straight chorus writing, on materials that are inter- 
estingly musical and occasionally dramatic, without going 
too far in either direction. It is a highly effective num- 
ber, which may perhaps be useful also for dedication ser- 
vices, though the text deals with the “temple of my 
heart” and not with the temple being dedicated at the 
moment. It is splendid to have music such as this writ- 
ten in America today; if we can make a nation by writ- 
ing its songs, certainly there is hope for the church of 
the future, for the songs that are being written for it as 
1932 draws close are songs of a very superior order of 
ethical, musical, and religious merit. 


HEALY WILLAN: “o KING TO WHOM ALL THINGS 
DO LIVE,” 3p. qcu. C. Fischer, 1931, 15c. Written for and 
first performed, we believe, at the Farnam service in 
Montreal. A _ severe, scholarly, classic work of real 
charm, the charm depending, of course, in a large meas- 
ure also on the quality of its rendition. 


MEN’S VOICES 

R. S. STOUGHTON: “THE DAWN OF WORLD PEACE,” 
7p..cq. md. Schmidt, 1931, 15c. While the text does 
not mention Heaven and things Biblical it does with one 
of the things Christ came to earth to bring, namely peace 
among men; we therefore classify it as church music. 
At this season it is particularly timely. Available for 
mixed chorus also, but we much prefer the men’s chorus 
version. It has a fine combination of pungent forceful- 
ness and melodic suavity; by all means get it. 

BACH, arr. G. Schreck: “WHEN HENCE I MUST BE- 
TAKE ME,” 1p. cqu. md. Concordia, 10c. Here is one of 
the best of the chorales in a good version for men’s 
voices, with a text in German and English; excellent for 
memorial services, etc. 

A. GUMPELZHAIMER: “SUFFERING OF JESUS 
CHRIST,” 2p. cqu. e. Concordia, 10c. An ancient hymn- 
like setting from the 16th century worth keeping in mind 
for special programs; music ‘has genuine interest. 





TEXTURE OF MUSIC: ELEMENTARY 
° HARMONY 
Cart Paice Woop 
5 x 8, 161p. Badger, $2.50 cloth-bound. Prof. Wood 
is well known to T.A.O. readers, for he contributed a 
series of articles to these pages some years ago. In his 
preface to this attractive little book he makes various 
interesting statements which will give a clue to what the 
book contains: “Music makes its appeal through the ear 
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“Every M. P. Moller organ better than its predecessor” 





Seven M. P. Moller organs 


have recently been erected in Baltimore in 
quick succession—a city in which there are 


150 M.P. Moller organs 


certainly enough of one builder’s make to find 
reasons why these seven in quick succession 
should not have been ordered. 





MARTIN LUTHER CHURCH 


. the last of these 
seven is that in the 


Marin [Laie Le 
Luther | in | 


Lutheran 


Church 


which challenges 
comparison for 
tonal beauty, 
splendid materials and artistic workmanship and further bears out 
the Moller policy to “make every organ better than its predecessor 
if possible.” Shall we send you literature? 





MARTIN LUTHER CHURCH, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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alone. Its study should therefore be largely a matter 
of ear training rather than the memorizing of a series 
of rules and exceptions. ...The ancient system of figured 
bass has no place in this book. . .. As a method of teach- 
ing the use of chords figured bass is now rather general- 
ly discredited. Certainly no other art or language was 
ever taught in any such way. .. . In this book therefore 
the student will be consistently reminded that he is con- 
structing and using not only chords as such, but also 
melodies and rhythmic patterns of more or less artistic 
value. .. . Each new item is presented as something to 
be recognized by ear as well as by eye.” 

The book will be found invaluable to students who 
have already made a fair beginning but who are not 
entirely satisfied with their ability to feel and enjoy 
music. 

THE MUSIC WASHINGTON KNEW 
WILL1AM ARMS FISHER 

7 x 11, 68p. cloth-bound, 15 pieces of music, plus 15 
miniature dances, and 24 pages of text. Ditson, 1931, 
75c. “A program of authentic music, vocal and instru- 
mental, with historical and biographical data,’ says the 
title-page. The text gives us hints for performance, an 
historical sketch of the music most directly linked to 
Washington, our first patriotic song, dance music of 
Washington’s day, music in commemoration of Wash- 
ington, etc., etc. It’s a mine of information com- 
piled by Mr. Fisher. Each piece of music has an ex- 
planatory note, about its history, étc. Some of the music 
is instrumental, some for 4-part chorus, some for unison 
or solo singing, etc. Wherever the Washington anniver- 
sary is celebrated in music, or otherwise for that matter, 
this book will be found invaluable; a complete program 
could be made from its materials, though that is not to 
be recommended as a matter of musical interest, for mu- 
sical tastes today are too advanced over those of two 
centuries ago. It would seem that the finest use of the 
book would be in the presentation of a group of num- 
bers during the course of a program of other works, this 
smaller group thus representing music directly and per- 
haps intimately connected with Washington. 


Current Publications List 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to be up to 
the minute in their knowledge of the newest of today’s literature 
for organ and choir. We ask our readers to cooperate by plac- 
ing their orders with the publishers who make these pages pos- 
sible; their names and address will be found in the Directory, 
pages of this issue. Obvious abbreviations: 

¢.q.cq.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, 

quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.hi.m—solos, duets, etc.: 

voice, low voice, medium voice. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment; unaccompanied. 

e.d.mv.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 

ORGAN: Borodine, arr. L. St. Martin: Au Couvent, 
3p. e. Bessel & Co., Paris. 

Korsakow: Le Vol du Bourdon, 6p. me. 

Korsakow, arr. St. Martin: Le Vol du Bourdon, 6p. 
me. Bessel. Our friend the Bee. 

Moussorgsky, arr. St. Martin: Le Grande Porte de 
Kief, 6p. md. Bessel. 

Idwin Stanley Seder: The Chapel of San Miguel, 8p. 
md. Interesting-looking music. Fischer, 60c. 

ANTHEMS: E. S. Barnes: “Jesus Calls Us,” 4p. eq. 
me. Gray, 10c. From the Service in A. 

Arr. H. Coleman: “Bread of the World,” on a 17th 
Century German tune; “O Food that Weary Pilgrims 
Love,” on a tune by Schicht; “O God Unseen yet Ever 
Near,” on the tune “Trish,” all by Novello. 

Wm. A. Goldsworthy: “How Beautiful upon the 
Mountains,” 6p. cq. e. Fischer, 15c. This is the num- 


soprano, alto, tenor, high 
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ber from the recently-published work, which proved to 
be of exceptional beauty. By all means get it. 

Herbert C. Grieb: “Benedictus es Domine,” 5p. cq. 
me. Pond, 1dc. 

Andreas Hammerschmidt, arr. Hugh Ross: “O Jesu,” 
19p. c. b. md. Gray, 25c. A pretentious work that mer- 
its examination; looks interesting. 

Ann Hathaway: “Going Home,” 4p. cq. e. 
12c. 

Edward Margetson: “O my Deir Hert Young Jesus 
Sweit,” 3p. cu. Fischer, 12c. Suited to January ser- 
vices. 

Gordon Balch Nevin: “Thou art the Way,” 4p. cq. e. 
Fischer, 12c. 

Rameau, arr. Hugh Ross: “How Blessed are They,” 
8p. c. s. me. Gray, lic. 

Heinrich Schultz, arr. Hugh Ross: “Give Ear to Me,” 
16p. c. md. Gray, 20c. 

Eric Thiman: “The Lord’s Prayer,” 3p. e. Gray. 

Victoria, arr. Hugh Ross: “To the Paschal Victim,” 
8p. c. md. Gray, 1L5c. 


Pond 


ANTHEMS: “WOMEN’S VOICES: Chesnokoff : 
“Cherubim Song,” 9 p. cqu. me. Gray, 15c. Colorful, 
effective. 


Joseph Fletcher: “Savior When we Gather,” 2-part, 
3p. e. Pond, 12c. 

Schmidt’s Collection of 3-part Choruses: 66p. 12 
numbers, Schmidt, 75c. The collection includes works 
for a variety of purposes, praise, Christmas, Easter, 
prayer, etc., etc., and eleven composers are represented 
—Mozart, Mendelssohn, Mansfield, Scott, etc. Get a 
copy for your library, and then when a special service is 
being planned it will be easy to have at hand a supply of 
selections to draw from, affording the needed element 
of variety. The collection presents much _ valuable 
material. 

CHORUSES: SECULAR: Edward Margetson: “O 
Mistress Mine,” 5p. cqu. me. Fischer, 15c. “Now 
sleeps the Crimson Petal,” 3p. cqu. Fischer, 15c. 


MEN’S VOICES: “Ladislas Kun: “Hunting Song,” 
6p. cqu. me. Gray, l5c. Everybody will like it. 

Adriaan Vanderbilt: “Song of the Winds,” 12p. md. 
Fitz-Simons, 20c. This number won first prize in the 
Swift 1931 competition—high enough praise. 


Music of the Month 


A Digest of the Most Practical and Worthy 
Compositions by Composers of the 
Current Calendar List 


FOR THOSE who may want to check up their own repertoire 
with the most timely lists of practical compositions, and follow; 
when occasion affords, the music calendar of the month. The 
usual abbreviations are used to indicate number of pages and 
grade of difficulty—easy or difficult, modified by moderately or 
very. Publisher and price are given where known, Readers 
will render valuable cooperation by securing any of these com- 
positions through one of the publishers whose name and ad- 
dress is found in the Directory in the back of this magazine. 


—MUSIC FOR FEBRUARY— 

Adolph M. Foerster has two numbers which can well 
be made a prelude-postlude pair. Prelude Af, 3p. e. 
Ditson, 1905, 50c, is a bit of serious but musical 
writing, somewhat along harmonic lines; fine for a 
prelude, rising from pp to- ff and subsiding again. 
Postlude Dm, 6p. me. Ditson, 1906, 60c, is of quite 
original character, with a good degree of technical 
worth. These two would be fine representatives of 
the Pittsburgher for any repertoire. 

Floyd J. St.Clair has produced many melody pieces, 
published by Fox; there is no attempt at anything but 




























It’s a Better Product 


—and the Advertising Page is writing a Verdict 
that tells the Inside Storythe Purchaser has always Needed to Know— 


. The first step: a man or woman studies an art, or a trade, or an 
industry, and acquires a working knowledge. 


. Then he secures a position or starts a factory. 


3. By diligence, long hours, careful planning, he perfects his product 
to a point where he no longer feels himself a beginner but has con- 
fidence in the worth of the thing he is doing. 


. He begins to want people to pay attention to his work, know his 
product, appreciate its special merits, as he sees them. He knows 
it has special merits. 


. When Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, New York or Philadelphia 
had only ten thousand inhabitants an organ builder or an organist 
among them was automatically known and people interested in his 
product automatically thought of him when they needed him. He 
was one among a few. When populations increased to millions, 
artists and artizans in all classes increased proportionately, and each 
worker became known to a rapidly narrowing’ circle; and that circle 
was in turn invaded by the fame of the few from beyond, whose 
merits wére fostered by the increasingly efficient machinery of ad- 
vertising. And the man who depended upon the free publicity of 
his friends and the merit of his own product above the advertised 
product was indeed an optimist. 


. Optimism doesn’t pay bills. It takes good business management 
and efficiency to keep pace with the rest of the world. The next 
step followed automatically: the man who knew his business, was 
certain of the worth of his product; he knew others would recognize 
its worth if they saw it; and he advertised it. 


. If you buy a new automobile, do you want to be the owner of a 
product that must be apologized for and explained? Pride and joy 
do not come from owning an unknown product. The unadvertised 
Ford of a decade ago was a Tin Lizzie. How often do we hear that 
uncomplimentary appellation to the new and advertised Ford? True, 
it’s a better product. A better product is always advertised. 


8. And that’s the final step in advertising. It’s a better product. 
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simple melody music, to meet the needs of the prac- 
tical organist; but Mr. St.Clair has been eminently 
successful in the genuineness of his melodic moods 
and from the several dozen pieces at hand we select 
two beautiful little pieces within reach of any player 
and certain to please every audience: Reverie Df, 6p. 
e. 75c, and Romance C, 4p. e. 60c. 

Rossetter G. Cole’s Heroic Piece, 14p. d. Schmidt, 
1925, 75c, is something that deserves a fair trial one 
of these days. It is written along rather pretentious 
lines and ambitious performers may secure full or- 
chestral score for it so that it can be done with organ 
and orchestra. The organ-solo version will supply 
some interesting work for a competent organist, but 
it gives evidence also that it will not be without re- 
ward. Perhaps it may be considered Mr. Cole’s most 
ambitious work. 

J. Lawrence Erb’s Festive March A, 6p. me. Presser, 
1913, 60c, is a bit of brilliant, dashing, tuneful march- 
music for those who like to dash off something like 
that for a postlude now and then. It has abundant 
quantities of the excellence of musical genuineness. 

How many T.A.O. readers have played all the 
Beethoven piano sonatas? Those who have will re- 
member the difference in the quality of the first three 
sonatas and some half-dozen of his much later works. 
The later sonatas could not have been written if the 
earlier ones had not been published and played and 
criticized and appraised. We Americans did not en- 
courage the publishers to produce more sonatas so we 
shall never know what Mr. James H. Rogers could 
have produced in his 15th or 20th organ sonata; 
judging by the quality of the three G. Schirmer pub- 
lished, we have lost tremendously. 

But the student organist who wants to make the 
acquaintance of one of America’s greatest composers 
can well do so by getting his Berceuse A, 4p. e. Ditson, 
1911, 60c, a stately little gem almost in the olden 
style; or the Madrigal Af, 5p. me. Schmidt, 1900, 50c, 
a melody in nocturne mood; and then the Proces- 
sional March Bf, 6p. me. Schirmer, 1910, 75c, a bril- 
liant preludial number for those who approve rhythm 
in music; and, finally, backed by ample technic, get 
the Second Toccata Cm, 9p. d. Ditson, 1911, 75c, and 
lavish on it about half the patience it takes to master 
some importations so popular today, and quite a dis- 
covery will be made. The three sonatas are all pub- 
lished by Schirmer; No. 1, 1910, $1.50; No. 2, 1921, 
$2.00; No. 3, 1923, $1.50. To our way of thinking 
they will not occupy their ultimate place in music till 
about the year 2032, or perhaps 2532. We do not 
know who will “discover” them then, we only know 
that all of us are much too busy looking Eastward 
to discover anything close at hand just now. 

Walter Keller has two companion pieces that ought 
to be in every broadly-built repertoire: Evening and 
Morning, both by Church, 1922, 60c each. They are 
exactly suited to the organ, with its native ability to 
carry counter-melodies so effectively—a device Mr. 
Keller uses splendidly in both these numbers. Each 
is easy to play, so far as notes go. 

Louis Adolphe Coerne has three pieces which 
especially suit the theme and intention of the ideal 
church service that is at last beginning to be wit- 
nessed in the well-nigh talked-to-death church, and 
their titles are no more appropriate than the music 
itself. All are by Ditson. Beside Still Waters, 50c; 
Consecration, 60c; and Inner Vision, 50c. What a 
trio for program-makers. And the music in each case 
is atmospheric—contrapuntal or thematic, rather than 
simple or melodic. 
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Calendar 
For Program Makers Who Take Thought of 
Appropriate Times and Seasons 


—FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS— 

Adolph M. Foerster, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1854. 
_ Dr. Ray Hastings, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
Mendelssohn, Hamburg, Germany, 1809. 
Floyd J. St.Clair, Johnstown, Pa. 
Rossetter G. Cole, Clyde, Mich., 1866. 
J. Lawrence Erb. 

James H. Rogers, Fair Haven, Conn. 
Charles Fonteyn Manney. 

12. Lincoln, 1809. 

15. Praetorius, 1571. 

19. Eric Delamarter, Lansing, Mich. 

19. Marcus H. Carroll, Belfast, Ireland. 
22. Chopin, 1810. 

22. Washington, 1732. 

22. Widor, 1845. 
23. Handel, 1685. 

23. Walter Keller, Chicago. 
24. Wm. Wolstenholme, 1865. 
27. Louis Adolphe Coerne. 

27. W. R. Spence, 1859. 

29. Rossini, 1792. 

—OTHER EVENTS— 
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1. Wm. Sterndale Bennet died, London, 1875. 
2. Feast of Purification. 

2. George W. Marston died, 1901. 

2. Palestrina died, 1594. 

3. Woodrow Wilson died, Washington, D. C., 1924. 
6. Spanish peace treaty ratified, 1899. 

9. J. Varley Roberts died, 1920. 

13. Wagner died, 1883. 

15. Praetorius died, 1621. 

15. Maine sunk, 1898. 

17. Ethelbert Nevin died, 1901. 

18. Martin Luther died, 1546. 

21. G. Waring Stebbins died, Brooklyn, 1930. 
23. George C. Martin died, 1916. 


New Organ Music from Abroad 
Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 


By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus.Doc. 
A jolly Toccata a la Gigue by Purcell J. Mansfield comes 
from the press of Weekes & Co. of London. It is an 
allegro movement in 6-8 time that requires a good clean 
technic in both pedal and manual departments. Its 
twelve pages flow on at a fairly good pace and I have 
found the work a great favorite with mixed audiences. 

The same publisher also sends a new edition of Mr. 
Mansfield’s Chanson Rustique which is well worth play- 
ing. It is a study in phrasing and will repay close study, 
if only on account of the number of different ways in 
which the composer phrases the same passage. On an 
organ with plenty of fancy flutes and strings this piece 
will sound very effective; its originality would lend 
variety to any recital program. 

An attractive April Song by M. L. Wolstenholm is a 
little tone impression of an April day in England. In 
the first and final sections are embodied the ever chang- 
ing light and color, rain and sunshine one associates 
with this period of the year. The middle part is in the 
form of a musette and features some quaint harmonies 
for a reed stop. It is quite easy and your listeners will 
enjoy it. This is also published by Weeks & Co. 

A rather poetic little suite is the In Ireland by An- 
toine Toulemonde; it consists of four numbers: Choral, 
Regret, Lament, Lullaby. These four pieces show the 
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composer as a past master of organ technic, and their 
wistful charm and beauty should give them a place in 
the organist’s repertoire for many years to come. The 
composer quotes the lines 

“O where is the dwelling in valley or highland 

So meet for the bard as this lone little island” 
and without doubt the music breathes forth this spirit. 
They are published by Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 
London. 

W. N. McKie has written an attractive little piece 
which he titles Romance in B-flat. It is of slight build, 
pleasantly melodious, and having an air of romance that 
will make it attractive to the average audience. Pub- 
lished by Joseph Williams, London. 

From the French publisher Hammell there is a Fan- 
tasia by Charles Petetin; of such music as this, until we 
have heard it and in fact lived with it, one can only write 
tentatively. Atmospheric, impressionistic, immensely diffi- 
cult and ultra modern in every way, it must deliver its 
whole message or none at all. It seems to me that, given 
a player that could bring out the emotional ebb and flow 
the composer seems to have tried to portray, the work 
should prove impressive to those few souls who are able 
to appreciate this type of music. I confess I am not 
one of those, but I have an idea that on dark nights my 
astral body sneaks out and visits with some of these 
birds, for back of my dislike for this type of music I 
have a longing to know what in ’ell the composer is try- 
ing to get at. 

To those that like to make use of the hymn-tune 
voluntary for service work I would recommend a book 
with this title by Henry Coleman, organist of Peter- 
borough Cathedral, published by J. S. Kerr, Glasgow. 
The tunes treated by Dr. Coleman are: Abridge, Easter 
Hymn, Eventide, Hanover, Rockingham, St. Anne, etc. 
They are all short and well written. 

I should like to recommend an excellent book along 
these lines compiled by Dr. Coleman and published by 
the Oxford Press. It is called Hymn Tune Voluntaries 
for the Organ and is an index of organ pieces by British 
composers specially suitable for use in church, with a 
preface by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. It lists 
some 250 pieces built on or introducing hymn-tunes, giv- 
ing time of performance, grade of difficulty, and pub- 
lisher. There are also cross-indexes that make it the 
most useful book of its kind that I know of. It is hoped 
that in a future edition Dr. Coleman will be able to in- 
clude American composers as well. In the meantime I 
suggest you get a copy of the book and make use of it in 
your church work; it seems to me that nothing is more 
effective than a prelude or postlude built on one of the 
hymn-tunes sung at the service. 

Karl Hoyer, the brilliant German organist, gives us 
eight of the finest pedal studies that I have seen for 
some time, in his Opus 42 published by Breitkopf & 
Hartel. I recommend them to both organists and or- 
gan students for they are real studies both for hands and 
feet, musical and interesting. 

The same composer’s Opus 44 is Canonische Vari- 
ationen und Fuge on the choral “Nun bitten wir den 
heiligen Geist.” Mr. Hoyer has done about everything 
that can be done with the choral and we have canons to 
the right of us and canons to the left; with it all, the 
work is full of interest to the student and should prove 
valuable in many ways. Gunter Raphael is a new name 
to me but his Introduction and Chaconne and his Fan- 
tasie bespeak a composer who knows his onions. Both 
pieces are very difficult to put over, not so much in the 
hotes to be played as in the musicianship demanded by 
the composer. I believe the first number would make a 
real recital piece; certainly both are worth studying. 
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Gunther Ramin is responsible for two books of Choral- 
vorspiele; each book contains about fifty numbers and 
the composers represented range from Bach to Karg- 
Elert. The work is beautifully engraved and I do not 
hesitate to recommend it heartily; it is the sort of thing 
every organist should have within easy reach of his con- 
sole, for it is full of the most useful and worth-while 
service music. Among the lesser known composers 
whose works are included may be mentioned: Adolf 
Busch, Karl Hoyer, Walter Muller, N. O. Raasted, etc. 
Another composer little known over here is Otto Busch; 
his Toccata and Passacaglia and Introduction and Pas- 
sacaglia are typical of the modern German school of or- 
gan composition. Both are difficult and demand a fair- 
sized instrument; personally I like the first number best 
and have put it on my list to learn this season; it takes 
about 12 minutes to play and should be effective. 

To such a lover of the Chorale Prelude as our good 
editor, I am sure the Concerto for Organ and Orchestra 
by Paul Hindemith will prove a godsend. Here is some 
organ writing as far removed from the Chorale Prelude 
as an editor is from an humble organist. Whether you 
like these twenty-seven pages of music or not depends a 
great deal on the condition of your liver; personally I 
would rather be the composer of one of the Chorale 
Preludes of T. Tertius Noble than of fifty pieces such as 
this of friend Hindemith. 

A Toccata and Fugue by W. Fortner looks interest- 
ing; it is difficult and should make a good recital num- 
ber; for service use the Toccata would make a brilliant 
postlude. Less interesting is the Introduction and 
Doppelfuge by Albert Moeschinger ; it opens with a long 
pedal solo, and the Fugue is in three-part writing that 
seems rather thin in spots, at the same time it should 
prove valuable for teaching. 

- More difficult than any of the above is the Konzert- 
stuck by Philipp Jarnach; with its use of the C clef and 
time changes in nearly every bar this piece is as big a 
handful as I have seen for some time. It is impossible 
to judge these nine pages from the printed copy but if 
you want something to keep you busy for the next few 
months get a copy of this and see what you can make 
of it. 

All the above pieces can be obtained from the Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers, 140 West 42nd St., New York. 

From Novello there come Two Interludes by Dr. 
Henry Coleman, the organist of Winchester Cathedral. 
[Play too many Choral Preludes over at Peterborough? 
—Ed.] Each of these is founded on hymntunes; in their 
unpretentious simplicity they are a delight to both player 
and listener. They are ideal for prelude or offertory and 
I recommend them to all organists who, like myself, feel 
that this sort of music is real church music. Dr. Cole- 
man shows a flair for this sort of writing and I hope 
we shall have more from his pen in the near future. 

I would like to say a nice word for the Irish Lament 
by Felix Smiley but it is the last word in tripe, and I 
don’t mean maybe. It opens with a sort of dead-march 
pedal drone which leads into an Angelic Choir on the 
Vox, this followed by a burst‘of agony that would make 
dear old Scotson Clark turn in his grave; awful, no 
other word for it. 

As the proof of the pudding is in the eating I am glad 
to say that the following numbers which I have recom- 
mended during the past few months seem to have 
found favor with a number of organists who have writ- 
ten me to that effect. Purple Album published by 
Schott, Benedictus by Rowley (Gray), Toccata a la 
Gigue by Mansfield (Weeks), Legende and Finale by 
Faulkes (Schott), and Five Pieces for Organ by Whit- 
lock (Oxford Press). 
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On a Text. of Scripture 


A Discussion of the Details Involved in the ie Important Element 
Essential to Comprehensible and Enjoyable Organ Playing 


By WALTER LINDSAY 


And even things without life, giving sound, 
whether pipe or harp, except they give a distinction 
in the sounds, how shall it be known what is piped 
or si CORINTHIANS, XIV, 8. 


NE ae en oes i F WE were to raise the question 
wry MERICAN of what constitutes the most im- 
ae portant element in satisfactory 
ou organ playing, we would per- 
y¥ haps receive a_ surprising 
variety of answers; but I im- 
agine that in the main they’d 
boil down to something like the 
following: 
The conscientious teacher 
would be likely to say that the 
one thing needful is a thoroughly reliable technic, 
with special emphasis on the complete independ- 
ence of the hands and feet. The youthful student, 
his imagination enthralled by the marvelous color- 
effects possible on the modern organ, would be in- 
clined to think that the chief characteristic in or- 
gan playing should be the devising of striking and 
original effects in registration. While “all the old 
women, both male and female,’ as Irving calls 
them, would undoubtedly declare that the im- 
portant thing is lots of expression—hot and strong 
and sweet and plenty! 

It would be absurd, of course, to underrate the 
importance of any of these points. The least we 
can ask of any musician, organist or otherwise, is 
that he play the notes as written, with a reasonable 
approach to accuracy. As far as registration is 
concerned, if we are not going to make the stops at 
our disposal go just as far as we can, whether they 
be five or five hundred, it’s not worth while for us 


to play the organ: we might as well stick to the 
piano. And when we consider expression—well, a 
wooden performance on any instrument is bad 
enough, but wooden organ playing is deadly. 
Nevertheless, it doesn’t strike me that any of the 


-above notions, nor even all of them together, cover 


the ground completely. As I see it, the one thing 
needed in organ playing, above and beyond every- 
thing else, is clearness; and by this I mean clear- 
ness as the audience hears it. It includes all the 
other three points—the right notes must be played, 


Note: The Author desires to be excused from the 
charge of pretending to think he has discovered 
some new secret in the art of organ playing. He is 
perfectly aware that his article merely deals with 
“a very elementary set of suggestions and warn- 
ings, to draw attention to what is perhaps the 
weakest feature of organ playing.” That he here 
defines the commonest defect of organ playing as 
it is exemplified today, and points the way to the 
remedy—for those able to travel that difficult road 
—all our readers will undoubtedly agree. To know 
where the enemy lies hidden is half the battle; the 
victory will be wholly won only by those who have 
the persistence to continue the attack on this dead- 
ly foe till its devastating army of muddlers is com- 
pletely exterminated. Perfectly clean-cut, crystal 
clear organ playing—can any instrumental music 
be more delightful? Though that superb art was 
beautifully demonstrated in the work of some half- 
dozen of our best players a few years ago, I fear 
they have lost it and now it is not to be found any- 
where exhibited through the length of even one full 
program. Truly it is an ideal worth striving 
mightily for—THE EpDITor. 
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pleasing registration should be employed, and 
proper attention must be given to the expression, 
especially as regards phrasing—and yet, granting 
that all these matters have been properly handled, 
it doesn’t necessarily follow. that the music will 
sound clear to the audience. 

A piece of music is a work of the imagination, 
conceived in terms of sound, and built up into an 
ideal structure which we call a compesition. The 
composer's thought is conveyed to the audience by 
means of a performance, given by vocal or instru- 
mental means, or both. Now unless this perform- 
ance gives the listeners the very clearest possible 
idea of the train of thought the composer had in 
his mind, it’s a failure, no matter what other 
characteristics it may have. The composer’s ideas 
may be very lofty, and the structure very compli- 
cated, as in the B Minor Mass or the Fifth Sym- 
phony. Or on the other hand, the ideas may be 
light and piquant, and the structure simple and 
straightforward, as: in the Blue Danube Waltzes 
or “H. M. S. Pinafore.” But in one case as in the 
other, the performance is not worth a hill of beans 
unless the listener gets from it at least a reason- 
ably clear idea of what the composer is trying to 
Say. 

Now in most branches of music it is taken for 
granted that the performance will be clear, even 
if it isn’t anything else. An orchestra, for instance 
—not necessarily one of the great orchestras, but a 
small one at a watering place, playing popular 
overtures and operatic selections—an orchestra 
does not expect us to strain our attention in order 
to get the hang of what is being plaved. A pianist 
or a fiddler, if at all above the parlor class, is ex- 
pected to play in such a manner that the audience 
will easily perceive “what it’s about,” as we might 
say. Perhaps none of these performances will be 
deeply moving; the tone quality may not be all that 
we could wish—but at least the performers play 
the music, and we get an intelligent idea of it. 

When we consider the organ, however, we find 
that it is not possible to take this for granted. 
I’m ashamed to say so, being an organist myself, 
but it’s a fact. You notice it too frequently, even 
at recitals; and you notice it a great deal too fre- 
quently at church services. Instead of a clear-cut 
line drawing we are handed a fuzzy, out-of-focus 
photograph. To be sure, some photographs are in- 
tentionally taken out of focus, for the sake of cer- 
tain artistic effects; and some pieces of music are 
purposely vague in their make-up, for similar 
reasons. But in such compositions the composer 
himself takes care of the vagueness, when he writes 
the music—it doesn’t have to be helped out by 
sloppiness in the performance—and _ besides this, 
such pieces are comparatively few in number, while 
on the other hand to take a perfectly distinct com- 
position and give a foggy, pea-soup sort of rendi- 
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tion of it, is not fair to the composer, nor to the 
audience either. 

It must be admitted that the organist is at a dis- 
advantage i¥ this respect. His instrument is vastly 
Jarger than any other; it is spread over a large 
amount of space; its mechanism and manipulation 
are complicated to a degree beyond the imagination 
of other musicians; it is often placed in an audi- 
torium with defective acoustics, and buried in an 
organ chamber that is more like the vault of a 
bank. All this must be granted: and yet all this is 
entirely beside the point. The organist, like any 
other musician, is playing for the benefit of an 
audience; and it’s up to him to make the music 
intelligible to that audience: if it can’t be done by 
obvious methods, let him study the situation till 
he finds some that are not so obvious. 

But the organist may insist that he plays the 
notes correctly, and that he can’t help how it 
sounds out in front. The whole point of my argu- 
ment, however, is just the other way: as I see it, 
he isn’t employed merely to depress certain levers 
with his h->ds and feet, in accordance with certain 
little black marks on a sheet of paper—it’s his busi- 
ness to make music for people to listen to; and 
even though he were as accurate as a perforated 
roll, unless the music is intelligible to his audience 
he is not fulfilling his function. My sister has a 
favorite phrase, applied to people who relate some- 
thing to you, and vet don’t give you any clear idea 
of the main facts after all: she says of such a one, 
“He tells the story, but he leaves out all the 
murders and marriages!” So with the organist 
who plays the right notes, and yet doesn’t get the 
piece across: he leaves out the murders and mar- 
riages, even though, after a fashion, he tells the 
story. 

It’s probable, on the whole, that the situation is 
better than it used to be. On the mechanical side, 
organ actions are better and more responsive; on 
the personal side, there is a greater diffusion of 
musical intelligence, and organists play more 
musically. But it’s a little disheartening to notice 
in how many instances the younger element, who 
have been brought up on modern instruments and 
have had the advantages of modern methods of 
teaching, nevertheless fall into this muddling me- 
thod of playing, and (here’s the rub!) don’t seem 
in the least conscious that there’s anything wrong. 

What’s the reason of it? Why should the 
organist, to a far greater extent than any other 
executant, instead of giving his audience a clear- 
cut idea of the piece he’s playing, produce an ef- 
fect that’s like nothing on earth? I think there’s 
one very sufficient reason. We don’t listen to our 
own playing. 

I know this has been said at least once before, 
but it won’t do any harm to say it again; if one 
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ST. JAMES, LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
The church has the historic interest of be- 





ing visited by Presidents Garfield, Arthur, Grant, and Wilson, the latter being the 
only one to visit the present structure built in 1913. The advent of the new organ 
was celebrated by festivities including the participation of nineteen choirs of Epis- 


copal churches along the Jersey coast. 


dose of cough mixture doesn’t break up the cold, 
perhaps two or three will. 

The organ is an intensely interesting instrument 
to play: there are so many little “spigots,” as one 
of my choir-men once called them, and the push- 
and-pull devices in front of the performer (like an 
exaggerated soda-fountain) are as fascinating, 
that he is inclined to revel in the mere manage- 
ment of the machinery, and forget that all this is 
only a means to an end. He knows how the music 
ought to sound, and consequently he hears it like 
that—or thinks he does—while he is playing. 
Many years ago I saw a celebrated German actor 
give a performance of Hamlet in German, at the 
old German Theater on Third Street, in Philadel- 
phia. I am by no means an accomplished German 
scholar, especially when it comes to the language 
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of poetry. But I know Hamlet in English practic- 
ally by heart; so with what I knew of German, 
and my knowledge of the English text, I had no 
trouble at all in following the play, even in the 
minute details. But if I hadn’t known the English 
of it, I would have been all at sea. 

Now consider the case of the organist who 
simply plays the notes. He knows how it ought 
to sound, just as I knew what the actors were say- 
ing; consequently, he hears the music intelligently, 


just as I followed the play. But he is apt to forget 


that the audience are in the position of the English- 
speaking auditor who goes to a performance of 
Hamlet in German without knowing anything 
about the play beforehand; he sees that there is 
something interesting going forward, and he’d like 
to know what it is, but for the life of him he can’t 
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find out. And the audience at a recital or service 
haven’t any way of getting at the music except by 
listening to it as it comes to them; it may be a 
beautiful and interesting composition, but if it 
doesn’t sound that way as it comes from the pipes, 
it won’t be either beautiful or interesting to them 


—and they’ll be likely to say, as Touchstone says’ 


in “As You Like It,” “I count it but time lost to 
hear such a foolish song!” Whereas, if the player 
would try to identify himself with the audience, 
and listen to the music as. it really sounds, and no* 
as he hears it in his mind’s ear—well, some of us 
would get a decided jolt from our own playing, 
and if we got busy accordingly, and mended our 
ways in this respect, audiences would find that 
they were able to listen to organ music without get- 
ting that tired feeling. 

Now when it comes to specific points, it seems to 
me that one of the chief reasons why listeners do 
not get the right notion of what is being played on 
the organ is a lack of rhythm in the performance. 
This is an old story, but not the less true on that 
account. And when I speak of a lack of rhythm, 


I don’t necessarily imply that the player doesn’t 
give the notes their proper length. Of course if he 
indulges in the favorite pastime of the amateur, 
cutting down the long notes by about twenty to 
twenty-five percent, he’s killed the rhythm from 
the start. But we often hear organists play, who 


count the rhythm correctly enough, but who don’t 
make the pulse of the music felt by the audience. 
In giving out a hymn, for instance, they produce 
a continuous stream—a sort of cloud effect—of 
harmonious sound; pleasant, but without any 
marked features, so that until the melody is well 
under way we can’t even be sure whether it is -in 
double or triple time. And if the effect is confus- 
ing in the case of a hymn-tune, probably more or 
less familiar to the hearers, it is bound to be in- 
finitely worse in the case of a solo number, about 
which the listeners know nothing at all, except 
what they can gather by hearing it at the moment. 

This confusion of rhythm, or rather this absence 
of any recognizable rhythm, is often due to the 
organist’s not separating the notes, when they are 
repeated on the same step of the scale: either he 
doesn’t separate them at all, or else he does it in 
so unobtrusive a manner that the effect is that 
of one continuous sound. 

Then again, some players have a habit carried 
over from the piano, perhaps, of playing in a very 
“free” manner: that is, one hand lags a little be- 
hind the other, and the pedals are perhaps still 
further to the rear, or possibly they come in be- 
tween the beats of the two hands. This is not to say 
there is no place in organ playing for a judicious 
use of the rubato effect ; there are many instances in 
which the result is good. But there are an infinitely 
greater number of instances in which this practice 
is simply fatal. How are we to distinguish? Why, 
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by listening to the way’it sounds: not as we hear it 
in our mind, with a preconceived notion of the 
piece, but as it must present itself to the audience, 
who haven’t the faintest idea of what it ought to 
be like, and only perceive what it is actually like 
as they hear it. 

Some time ago I saw a very acute observation 
with reference to this matter of rhythm; it had 
never occurred to me, but the more I think of it, 
the more I feel that the writer had the right notion. 
He said, that an audience listening to organ music, 
almost always assume that the piece begins with 
the first beat of the measure; and that if it begins 
on some other beat, then some means must be 
adopted to make them realize that such is the case. 
It isn’t necessary here to go into the vexed question 
of accent on the organ; everybody knows that no 
matter what effects of accent we may get on the 
organ, nevertheless the term accent, as applied to 
the organ, is quite a different thing from the same 
term as applied to the violin, the piano, or the 
trumpet. A pianist has very little difficulty in 
making the rhythm of a piece clear, right from the 
start, because he is able to accent the important 
notes of the melody; the organist’s power of accom- 
plishing this is limited, and he must do the best 
he can. 


Suppose for instance the piece is in four-four 
time, and starts on the last beat of the measure. 
We can sometimes make the rhythm clear by pro- 
longing the first note just the least bit, and then 
falling into strict. time with the first note of the 
second measure. If the same figure occurs again 
immediately—as it is very likely to do—there is no 
need to adopt the same device, for by that time the 
audience will feel the rhythm going, and no ex- 
planatory effects will be required. Or again, the 
least possible break in the sound—a tiny amount 
cut off the end of the opening note—will often tip 
off the hearer to the fact that the second note is the 
beginning of the measure. 

In connection with this, let me mention what I 
have always felt was one of the curiosities of 
church music. We all know the tune “Boylston,” 
sung to the hymn “Blest be the tie that binds.” 
Now this tune exists in two entirely distinct 
versions, both of which however use precisely the 
same notes! It sounds like a “Believe it or not.” 
In some hymnals the tune is in the rhythm of two 
to the measure, and begins on the first beat. In 
others, it is in the rhythm of three to the measure, 
and begins on the third beat. But the pitch of the 
notes, and the length of the notes, are precisely 
alike in both cases: nevertheless, the fact that the 
rhythm is different makes each version a distinct 
musical thought, so much so, that the accent falling 
on different words in the two cases, it might’ be said 
that the meaning of the poem is slightly altered, in 
a subtle way, according as one version of the tune 
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ST. JAMES: THE CHOIR AND ORGAN 


On closer inspection the choir section and organ case of the Long Branch church 
speak even more eloquently of refinement and appropriateness in church architec- 
ture and appointments. Mr. Gustav F. Dohring, eastern representative of Hill- 
green, Lane & Co., drew the specifications of the organ, supervised its installation, 
and did the finishing. In architecture and appointments such as these we have not 
a lecture platform or a community house but primarily a church, and the purpose 
is religion; there can be no confusion of aims unless the confusion be introduced 
by violent departure from obvious propriety. 


or the other happens to be used. It would take 
considerable management for an organist to make 
clear, however, without the assistance of the voices, 
which version he was playing: if you don’t believe 
me, try it. 

Now if there is this difficulty in making the “feel- 
ing of the movement” clearly perceptible, even in 
such a simple thing as an old hymn, how much more 
is this the case in a complicated and elaborate ccom- 
position! And yet we hear many players who will 
plow ahead, playing the notes correctly, and utter- 


ly oblivious of the fact that as far as the audience 
are concerned, the music might almost as well be 
played backward, for all the impression they get of 
what was in the composer’s mind. 

Then for another thing, the action of the organ 
may not be as spry as it should be; and this doesn’t 
apply only to the old tracker actions, either. Some 
years ago I attended a recital at which one of our 
younger men played—a performer of high rank, 
with a deserved reputation. I happened to be sit- 
ting next to Mr. Riemenschneider, and although he 
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doesn’t know me from Adam, except by the way | 
dress, I ventured to ask him a question. I said, 
“I’m not familiar with this piece, but as it comes 
to me I can’t make head or tail of it. Do you sup- 
pose it’s in my ears, or is it the acoustics of the 
building, or what?” Mr. Riemenschneider an- 
swered, in effect, “Well, I presyme our young 
friend is pretty well excited, and it sounds to me as 
though he were running away from the organ, 
somewhat. I think he-is playing the notes just a 
little faster than the organ can produce them.” 
The standing of the player was such that there 
could be no question as to his playing the notes 
correctly, and the organ was a new modern instru- 
ment; still the fact remained that he was pushing 
the instrument beyond its powers. 


Speaking of acoustics brings up the —e of 
the inferior qualities that many buildings display 
in this respect—usually, as far as we are con- 
cerned, the buildings being churches. I suppose 
there is more understood about acoustics than was 
formerly the case, but too often the knowledge does 
not seem to be applied in church buildings. I call 
to mind two contrasted examples. One is the First 
Presbyterian of Olney, Philadelphia, in which I 
play. This is a big building, English Gothic in 
style, with a very high pitched roof, supported by 
a tremendous system of open timbering. The 
acoustics are just about perfect; there is enough 
resonance to give life to the tone, but without any 
confusion at all, so that every note “tells”; it is 
as though the design of the composition had been 
etched out with a sharp needle. The other speci- 
men is the Episcopal Church of The Advocate, also 
in Philadelphia, which “my folks” attend. This 
is also a large building, in French Gothic, entirely 
of stone inside, with a vaulted roof and,a stone (or 
tile) floor. Here, unless the church is completely 
filled, it is impossible to make the music intelligible 
at all, unless it moves very slowly; the sounds 
hang on so long that the organist who is not used 
to the place is sure that every key he touches 
ciphers badly. This of course is an extreme case; 
but between these two examples there are many 
grades of acoustical efficiency in church buildings, 
and it is only the part of common sense to study 
the conditions, and play accordingly. 


“But,” says the ambitious young organist, “I 
have put in a lot of work preparing this piece; it’s 
a fine number, and a famous number; and if it 
doesn’t sound well in this particular church or on 
this particular organ, what am I to do?” 

Well, if you have tried every expedient you can 
think of, to make it sound intelligible to the list- 
ener in the pew, and none of them work, there’s 
only one answer to your question as far as I can 
see: “Play something else!” 

But we are taking for granted that you have 
tried experiments first, before you cut the piece 
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out of your repertoire. For instance, how about 
playing it more slowly? If the action of the in- 
strument, or the acoustics of the church, muddle 
up the sound of the piece at 120, why not try 105? 
“But that won’t do,” says the youthful enthusiast, 
“it takes all the brilliancy out of it!” Well, which 
is worst, to lose some of the brilliancy at 105, or to 
make a total loss of the whole piece at 120? 

Then again, how about cutting out a few stops? 
Our modern smooth high-pressure reeds are fine 
for mass effects, but it never seems to me that they 
are effective when it comes to displaying the fine 
details in the music. It maybe in the tone 
quality, or it may be that the terrific volume of 
sound “dazzles the ear,” just as a very bright light 
dazzles the eye, and prevents small objects from 
being perceived, the one case being similar to the 
other. I’m not prepared to say just what the in- 
wardness of it is, but at times, when listening to 
the overpowering stream of sound from a heavy 
reed, I have wished that the organist might have 
saved it for the last measure or so; for when they 
are drawn during the main body of the piece, the 
music is apt to be drowned by the noise, like a 
string quartet in a thunder-storm. 

Then again: certain combinations on almost 
any organ, and almost any combination on some 
organs, give what is called an “opaque” effect to 
the sound; and this is different from what we have 
just been considering in that it doesn’t apply ex- 
clusively to loud combinations, by any means. You 
draw a certain mezzo-forte combination; it is of 
pleasing quality, and as long as the melody is at 
the top, everything is 0. k. But you get to a place 
where there is something interesting in one of the 
inner parts, and behold you, it doesn’t get through 
at all; for all fhe listener can tell, this independent 
moving of the alto or tenor part might as well not 
be there; all_he hears is the melody at the top, as 
before, supported by some more or less definite 
chords. The interest of this particular part of the 
piece has been smothered. 

After a long period of neglect, Mixtures are com- 
ing into their own again; and I suppose that one 
of the chief benefits we will receive from them, as 
their use become more and more general, will be an 
increased clearness in the effect of music, as the 
audience hear it. There seems no doubt that the 
use of Mixtures, in moderation, results in an in- 
creased transparency of the musical web.* 

Another thing that has a considerable bearing on 


*Advice to young persons: Just as a practical 
suggestion, I have found that this effect of trans- 
parency can often be obtained, in piano passages, 
by using a mild 8’ string combined with a clear- 
toned 4’ flute. The resulting tone color is odd, 
but pleasing; and the movement of the inner parts 
comes through the mass of sound very well.— 


W. TL. 
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THE HILLGREEN-LANE CONSOLE 
Mr. Hugh Giles was organist of St. James in Long Branch when this instrument 
was installed. It would be easy to be “in the spirit” when playing such a conveni- 
ent console, controlling a modern organ of 48 stops, in a church where the spirit 


is one of the beauty of sincerity. 


Humanity is at the moment on holiday—and 


where else to go on holiday but to the circus? But toys and antics soon weary, and 
one of these days, in the not distant future, humanity will truly emerge from its 
trance or frenzy, pick up its working-tools—and with them its native common- 


sense—and return to serious living. 
setting such as this is inspiring. 


this matter of clearness is the present custcm of en- 
closing the entire organ, or at any rate both the 
Swell and the Choir. I can’t conceive of anyone 
disapproving of the enclosure of these two organs, 
even though there may still be some who will 
question enclosing the Great. But this multiply- 
ing of expression chambers does undoubtedly give 
the player something else to watch out for. On an 
old style organ, with nothing enclosed but the 
Swell, you knew exactly what a combination on the 
Great or Choir was going to be like. For instance, 
you were playing on the Swell, and had a certain 
combination set on the Choir. Somewhere in the 
course of the movement you came down on the 
Choir with the left hand, the right remaining on 
the Swell. Now you knew exactly how much 
power you would have on the Choir, and how it 


The advance guard is already on its way. A 


would balance up with the Swell. But with an 
enclosed Choir, you must bear in mind all the time 
the position in which you have the shutters, and 
the consequent amount of power the Choir Organ 
will give you, with the combination you have 
drawn on it. If you have the chamber nearly shut, 
then when your left hand comes down on the 
Choir, that part of the music is smothered by the 
sound of the Swell Organ. If the shutters are too 
far open, then this (probably subsidiary) part be- 
comes too prominent. In other words, the effect of 
the Choir Organ is not a constant factor; and its 
variability must be taken into account. When the 
Great is also enclosed, there is an additional point 
to be watched for; and when the Great and Choir 
are in the same chamber the problem is still further 
complicated. I’m not objecting to the use of more 
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than one chamber—it’s the making of many pieces 
of music to have the organ so planned. But you 
can’t manage two or three expression pedals with 
as little attention as though you had only one, 
without making a hash of the fine points in the 
music. 

There is some danger, also, in the use of combina- 
tion pistons. Most of us, I presume, keep certain 
useful stock combinations set up on the pistons, 
and change them for special effects in certain 
pieces. There is always a temptation to stick to 
these stock set-ups, without paying special atten- 
tion, by the ear, to the way they happen to sound 
in particular instances. We push Swell Piston No. 
2, and play happily away. The passage sounds a 
little muddy with that combination of stops, but 
we can’t very well spare a hand to rearrange the 
stops while playing, and it’s a good deal of bother 
to set a new combination on the piston beforehand, 
and to reset it afterward, so we decide that Oh 
well, it sounds well enough, anyway, and we let 
it go at that, with the result that an entire section 
of the movement becomes unintelligible to the 
audience. 

After all, the detailed suggestions that are 
possible in dealing with this matter of distinctness 
are few in number; for the results must depend on 
an almost infinite variety of factors, and must be 
worked out for each individual organ, for each in- 
dividual auditorium, and—don’t forget this !—for 
each individual piece. And if the organist, when 
preparing a piece, will put himself in the position 
of the everyday hearer, and try to imagine how the 
music would sound to him if he hadn’t any idea of 
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what it was like except as he heard it coming out 
of the pipes, a whole lot of our organ playing 
would sound more like real music, and less like a 
sort of harmonious “wow-wow-wow.” 

Of course all this is very elementary, very obvi- 
ous, yery A-B-C, as it were. And the very fact 
that it:is.so obvious is what makes us wonder that 
so matly players fail to see it. Suppose we gather 
it all up into a sort of stretto: 

Grariting that all musical performances ought 
(if they:do nothing else) to represent the com- 
poser’s ideas clearly to the hearer; 

And granting (to our sorrow) that organ-play- 
ing, more than most forms of musical performance, 
is apt to be deficient in this respect; 

And assuming that the actual notes are played 
as written— 

Then let the player- watch his rhythms, and es- 
pecially let him keep both hands in the same 
rhythm; let him recognize the purely physical 
limitations imposed by the responsiveness of the 
action and the resonance of the building; let him 
study his registration, remembering that certain 
combinations may produce an agreeable tone color, 
and at the same time be fatal to a clear outline; 
let him watch the balance of the different manuals ; 
and in order to accomplish all this, let him listen 
to himself as he plays; and if after all he can’t 
make the music sound intelligible, let him study 
some other instrument—the cymbals, for instance 
—for what he’s been turning out will not have been 
organ music, in any real sense, no matter how 
much fun he himself may have found in making 
it. 


DR. JOHN HYATT BREWER 


As announced on our Frontispiece, a notable musician has closed the lid of his 
console, filed away his music, put out the lights and taken his last departure. Dr. 
Brewer underwent an appendicitis operation Nov. 28th and breathed his last the 


second day later. 
more than half a century. 


Funeral services were held Dec. 2nd in the church he served for 
An appreciation and review of his work appeared in 


these pages for May, 1931, marking his 50th anniversary with Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, the city of his birth, the city of his death. Dr. 
Brewer’s own account of early Guild history and his connection with it appeared 
in these pages for December, 1918. Our photo, by Underwood & Underwood, 
shows him at the height of his career, as he was most widely known. His compo- 
sitions, especially those for men’s voices, will perpetuate his fame. 





Dr. Barnes’ Comments 


+ON EVOLUTION— 
~*~ N HER very interesting, and 


© I believe helpful, article on 
Evolution of the Village Or-- 


ganist and His Instrument, 

—" Mrs. Jessup in the opening 

pages next month will give an in- 
teresting and true picture of what 
many organists have experienced 
and what some of them are still ex- 
periencing. It is no doubt one of 
the most difficult things imaginable 
to persuade a church, even though 
it be reasonably prosperous, that 


their present organ, if it happens to 
be thirty or forty years old, is not 
adequate to meet the demands of 
present-day organ playing and or- 


gan music. 

I went through the same experi- 
ence three years ago with the First 
rh Church of Evanston and 

though they had recently spent be- 
fore that time a half million dollars 
for a new parish house and other 
improvements and there was ample 
means available in the church for a 
new organ, it took a great amount of 
persuasion and propaganda to in- 
duce the trustees to see the wisdom 
of buying a new organ to replace 
their fifty year old Steere & Turner. 
It has been recounted in the pages 
of T. A. O. how this was finally ac- 
complished, and everybcdy has been 


happy and satisfied since and would 


not consider for a moment, return- 
ing to their obsolete organ. 

Mrs. Jessup was fortunate in fin- 
ally getting her church to see the 
light, and tells most interestingly 
how she finally achieved a modern 
organ after many vicissitudes. 

Organists who realize that a new 
organ must of necessity sooner or 
later replace their present instru- 
ment will never again be able to buy 
real quality organs at such low costs 
as prevail today. 


This month, as the new year be- 
gins, we devote the entire depart- 
ment to current stoplists, which give 
a most inviting picture of what our 
American organ builders are offer- 


Under the 
Editorship of 


William H. 


Barnes, 
Mus. Doc. 


ing today. How superior these de- 
signs are to those of a few decades 
ago can best be realized by compari- 
son. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
NORTH PRESBYTERIAN 
Henry Pilcher’s Sons, Inc. 
Organist, J. Walter DeVaux 
Vit. R19) S32. Bile. P1305: 
PEDAL 
16 DIAPASON 32w 
BOURDON 44w 
Bourdon (S) 
Viol (C) 
Diapason 
Bourdon (S) 
Chimes (G) 
GREAT 
EXPRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON 73m 
GROSSFLOETE %3w 
GEMSHORN 73m 
Dulciana (C) 
Diapason 
Grossfloete 
CHIMES 20 
SWELL 
16 BOURDON 97%w 
8 DIAPASON 73m 
Bourdon 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 
73m 
VIOLE CELESTE 61m 
SALICIONAL 73m 
Bourdon 
Bourdon 
DOLCE CORNET 183m 
OBOE 738r 
VOX HUMANA 73r 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 
16 VIOL 85m 
8 CONCERT FLUTE 7%3w 
Viol 


DULCIANA 73m 

Concert Flute 

CLARINET 73r 

Chimes (G) 

Tremulant 
24 Couplers 
29 Combons 
Cancels for each division 
Master Shoe 

The Chimes are a memorial pre- 

sented by the William Erhardt 
family. The organ is located in 
chambers on either side of the choir, 
with sets of shutters opening toward 
the choir and toward the nave, the 
latter placed under optional control 
by Onoroffs. Mr. DeVaux is organ- 
ist of the Northern Scottish Rite at 
Cincinnati and the Southern at 
Covington, Ky. 


AS 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
ST. JOSEPH’S CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Hall Organ Co. 
Organist, Maurice Snoeck 
V 40. R44. S55. B13. P 3017. 
PEDAL 
32 Resultant 
16 DIAPASON 44w 
Diapason (G) 
BOURDON 44w 
SUB-BASS 32w 
Gamba (C) 
Diapason 
Bourdon 
Gamba (C) 
16 Tuba (L) 
8 Tuba (L 
GREAT: V 10. R12. S 12. 
16 DIAPASON 85m 
8 DIAPASON ONE 73m 
DIAPASON TWO 73m 
Diapason Three 
ERZAHLER 73m 
CLARABELLA 73w 
GAMBA 73m 
OCTAVE 73m 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73m 
MIXTURE 183m 
TRUMPET 73r 
CHIMES 25b 
Tremulant 
SWELL: V 13. R 15. 
16 BOURDON 73w 
8 DIAPASON %3m 
GEDECKT 7%3w 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 


73m 


S 14. 





VIOLE CELESTE 73m 

SALICIONAL 73m 

AEOLINE 73m 

FLAUTO TRAVERSO 

%3wm 

Viole d’Orchestre 

FLAUTINO 61m 

DOLCE CORNET 183m 

CORNOPEAN 73r 

OBOE 73r 

VOX HUMANA 61r 

Tremulant 
CHOIR: V 9. R 9. 
16 GAMBA 85m 
8 ENG. DIAPASON 73m 

CONCERT FLUTE %3w 

Gamba 

DULCIANA 73m 

UNDA MARIS 61m 

FLAUTO D’AMORE 

73wm 


S ii. 


PICCOLO 61m 
CLARINET 7%3r 

COR ANGLAIS 73r 
Chimes (G) 

Tremulant 

V 5, 5... 8-7. 
STENTORPHONE 73m 
GROSSFLOETE 61w 
GROSSGAMBA %3m 
GAMBA CELESTE 61m 
Tuba 

TUBA 97r16’ 

Tuba 

Tremulant 


29 Couplers 
38 Combons 
Combons 
second touch controlling the Pedal 


are on double-touch, 
stops. The patented Hall device, 
the Pressure Cancel, is fully ap- 
plied; by pressing any stop-tongue 
extra hard it operates the cancel 
mechanism and throws off every 
stop of that division. 


AS 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
FIRST METHODIST 
M. P. Moller Inc. 
Voiced and finished, R. J. Lilley. 
Organist, Mrs. Morris Jessup. 
Dedicated, Feb. 15, 1931, Mrs. Jes- 
sup. 

Gift of Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety, memorial to Flora V. Holmes. 
V 33. R 37. S 53. B 17. S 2463. 
PEDAL: V 2. R 2. S 12. 
I°XPRESSIVE 
32 Resultant 
16 DIAPASON ONE 44 

Diapason Two (G) 
*BOURDON 44 
*Bourdon (S) 
Viola 
*Diapason One 

3ourdon 
*Stopped Flute (S) 

Chimney Flute (S) 

Trumpet (S) 

Tuba (G) 

Tuba (G) 
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GREAT: V 12. R 14. S 14. 

EXPRESSIVE 

16 Diapason Two 

8 DIAPASON ONE 61m 
*DIAPASON TWO 73m16’ 
GROSSFLOETE 7%3w 
*MELODIA 7%3w 
*GEMSHORN 73m 
*VIOLA DA GAMBA 73m 

4 *OCTAVE 73m 
*HARMONIC FLUTE 73m 

2 2/3 TWELFTH 61m 

2 FIFTEENTH 61m 

III MIXTURE 183m 

8 TUBA 61m 
CHIMES 25r 
*Tremulant 

SWELL: V 12. R 14. S 15. 

16 *BOURDON 73sw 

8 *DIAPASON 73m 
*STOPPED FLUTE 73m 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 

73m 

*SALICIONAL 73m 
*VOIX CELESTE t.c. 61m 

4 *CHIMNEY FLUTE 73m 
Salicional 

2 2/3 Chimney Flute 

2 *Chimney Flute 

III DOLCE CORNET 183m 

16 TRUMPET 738r 

8 CORNOPEAN 61r 
*OBOE 73r 
VOX HUMANA 61r 
Tremulant Vox 
*Tremulant 

CHOIR: V 7%. R 7%. S 11. 

16 Viola 

8 ENG. DIAPASON 73m 
CONCERT FLUTE 7%3w 
VIOLA 85m16’ 
DULCIANA 73m 
UNDA MARIS t.c. 61m 
Concert Flute 
CLARINET 61r 
FRENCH HORN 61r 
HARP 49b 

4 Celesta 
Tremulant 

22 Couplers 

29 Combons 

Blower: 7% h.p. Kinetic. 

Percussion: Deagan. 

*Indicates materials operated also 

from a supplementary 2m console in 

the chapel. 

An unusual situation in_ this 
church is that the organ is a me- 
morial to Mrs. Holmes who is still 
“one of the most faithful and most 
highly honored” members of the 
church, on the theory that “the best 
time to give expression of appreci- 
ation to those who deserve it is while 
they are still with us.” A beautiful 
thought. Churches like this, and 
members like Mrs. Holmes, can nev- 
er be too numerous. 

Readers who pass over Mrs. Jes- 
sup’s article in the pages of our next 
issue will be missing something un- 
usual; better be sure to read it. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 

GOOD SHEPHERD, BROOKLYN 
Austin Organ Co. 
Organist, Thomas W. MacDon- 

ough 
V17. R1%. § 21. 


PEDAL 

16 Diapason (G) 
BOURDON 44w 
Gedeckt (S) 
Bourdon 


KAT 

IE-XPRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON 85wml16’ 
DOPPELFLOETE %3w 
MELODIA %w 
DULCIANA %3m 

4 OCTAVE 73m 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73m 

2 2/3 TWELFTH 61m 

2 FIFTEENTH 61m 
Tremulant 


SWELL 

16 GEDECKT 7%3w 

8 DIAPASON 73m 
STOPPED FLUTE 7%3w 
SALICIONAL %3m 
VOIX CELESTE 61m 
FLAUTO D’AMORE 

73wm 

CORNOPEAN %3r 
OBOE 73r 
CHIMES 25tb 
Tremulant 

12 Couplers 

22 Combons 


B 3. P 1188. 


Organs are increasingly matters 
of taste, upon which authorities 
very rightly differ. But this stop- 
list pleases the reviewer because: 
the Great is expressive; 
Chimes are located in the Great 
chamber but playable from the 
Swell; there is the independent 
Twelfth, ditto Octave and Fif- 
teenth; the 8’ build-up of both 
Great and Swell is musical and 
practical; and there is the useful 
Doppelfloete coming to life again; 
the Great furnishes an appropriate 
accompaniment for every register 
of the Swell. Provision is made 
for an added Great register; will 
it be an 8’ reed? There is no Vox. 
What could be sacrificed to get 
the Vox? Would any reader be 
willing to sacrifice anything in 
this stoplist for the sake of the 
Vox? 

The organ was dedicated Nov. 
11 by Mr. MacDonough and 
George A. Wilson of the Church 
of the Messiah. 

—T.S.B. 


—VINCENT D’INDY— 
The famous French composer died 
in his 80th year in Paris Dec. 2 after 
a week’s illness of heart trouble. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MIDDLE COLLEGIATE CHURCH 
J.H. & C. S. Odell & Co. 
Organist, Herbert Stavely Sammond 
V 2%. R2vY. S31. B3. P 1824. 


PEDAL: V3. R33. $6. 

16 DIAPASON 44w 
BOURDON 32w 
Bourdon (S$) 

8 Diapason 

Bourdon (S) 

VIOLONCELLO 32m 


Herewith are three stoplists of or- 
gans of the same year and same 
builder. By the builder’s kind ‘co- 
operation we can give approximate 
relative costs of the three, and in- 
vite the reader’s study of these stop- 
lists in comparison with their costs. 





No. I 
ASTORIA, N. Y. 
CHURCH OF PRECIOUS BLOOD 
Austin Organ Co. 
V 25. R27. S39. Bil. P 1894. 


PEDAL 

32 Resultant 

16 DIAPASON 44w 
Bourdon (Great) 
Bourdon (Swell) 

8 Diapason 
Bourdon (Great) 

16 Tuba (Great) 

8 Chimes (Great) 


GREAT (ExpRESSIVE) 

16 *BOURDON 73w 

8 DIAPASON ONE 73m 
DIAPASON TWO 73m 
MELODIA 73w 
GEMSHORN 73m 
DULCIANA 73m 

4 OCTAVE 73m 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73m 

8 TUBA HARMONIC 85r16’ 
CHIMES 25tb 

*Unexpressive. 

SWELL 

16 BOURDON 73w 

8 DIAPASON 73m 
GEDECKT 73w 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 73m 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE 61m 

4 FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73wm 

III CORNET 183m 

8 CORNOPEAN 73r 
ORCHESTRAL OBOE 7r 
VOX HUMANA 7r 
Tremulant 


CHOIR 
8 Diapason ‘Great) 
Meloaia (Great) 
FLUTE CELESTE 61w 
VIOLA 73m 

Gemshorn (Great) 
Dulciana (Great) 
Harmonic Flute (Great) 
CLARINET 73r 
CORNO D’AMORE 7r 
Chimes (Great) 
Tremulant 

27 Couplers 
36 Combons 
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GREAT: V% RY. § 7%. 
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UNEXPRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON 73m 

4 OCTAVE %3m 

I-XPRESSIVE 

8 DOPPELFLOETE 7%3w 
DULCIANA %3m 
GAMBA %3m 

4 WALDFLOETE 73m 

8 TUBA %3r 
Tremulant 


What are the conclusions? The 
facts are: 

No. 1: -V 25. R 27. S 39. P 1894. 
No. 2. V 30. R 30. S 39. P 2084. 
No. 3: V 34. R 36. S 41. P 2385. 
No, 1: Basic Cost. 

No. 2: Basic Cost plus $1000. 


Three Threes for Comparison 








SWHEE ie Vi10) Ral0e Sore 

16 BOURDON 7%3w 

8 DIAPASON %m 
STOPPED FLUTE 7%3w 
SALICIONAL %m 
VOIX CELESTE 61m 
AEOLINE %3m 

4 VIOLINA %3m 

8 CORNOPEAN %3r 
OBOE %3r 
VOX HUMANA %3r 
CHIMES 
Tremulant 
















No. 3: Cost plus $2300. 

The .reader will remember that 
these cost figures are furnished pure- 
ly for hypothetical discussion and in 
no way indicate exact costs or fig- 
ures to be used as a basis of esti- 
mate. 











No. 2 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
LADY OF LOURDES 
Austin Organ Co. 


V 30. R30. S 39. BZ. P 2084. 
PEDAL 


16 


16 


DIAPASON 44w 
BOURDON 44w 
Bourdon (Swell) 
Gemshorn (Great) 
Diapason 
Bourdon 

Bourdon (Swell) 
Gemshorn (Great) 
Fagotto (Swell) 


~~ ( EXPRESSIVE) 


4 


8 


DIAPASON ONE 73m 
DIAPASON TWO 73m 
CLARABELLA 73w 
GEMSHORN 85m16/’ 
DULCIANA 73m 
PRINCIPAL 73m 
FLUTE 73wm 

CORNO D’AMORE 73r 


SWELL 


16 
8 


DWwWW 


2a 
w 


BOURDON 73w 
DIAPASON 73m 
GEDECKT 73w 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE 61m 
DOLCE 73m 

VOX ANGELICA 61m 
FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73wm 
NAZARD 61m 
FLAGEOLET 61m 
CORNOPEAN 73r 
OBOE 85r16’ 

VOX HUMANA. 7r 
Tremulant 


on" 


oe 


4 


MELODIA 73w 

FLUTE CELESTE 61w 
DOLCISSIMO 73m 

UNDA MARIS 61m 
FLAUTO D’AMORE 7%3wm 
CLARINET 73r 

COR ANGLAIS 7r 

HARP 61br 

Harp Celesta 

Tremulant 


23 Couplers 
36 Combons 





No. 3 
HAVERFORD, PA. 
NEVIL MEMORIAL ST. GEORGE 
Austin Organ Co. 
V 34. R 36. S41. B77. P 2385. 
PEDAL 
32 Resultant 
16 DIAPASON 44w ‘ 
BOURDON 44w 
Bourdon ‘Swell) 
VIOLONE 44w 
8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Violone 
16 Tuba (Great) 
8 Tuba (Great) 
—s ( ExPRESSIVE) 
DIAPASON ONE 73m 
DIAPASON TWO 73m 
GROSSFLOETE 73w 
GEMSHORN 73m 
4 OCTAVE 61m 
HARMONIC FLUTE 61m 
2 FIFTEENTH 61m 
8 TUBA 85r16/ 
FRENCH HORN 73r 


SWELL 
16 BOURDON 73w 
8 DIAPASON 73m 
STOPPED FLUTE 74w 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 73m 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE 61m 
AEOLINE 73m 
4 PRINCIPAL 61m 
FLAUTO TRAVERSO 6iwm 
2 PICCOLO 61m 
III MIXTURE 183m 
8 CORNOPEAN 73r 
OBOE 73r 
VOX HUMANA 6i1r 
Tremulant 
— 
VIOLIN DIAPASON 73m 
MELODIA 73w 
FLUTE CELESTE 61w 
GAMBA 73m 
DULCIANA 73m 
UNDA MARIS 61m 
4 FLAUTO D’AMORE 6iwm 
8 CLARINET 73r 
Tremulant 
23 Couplers 
36 Combons } 
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CHOIR: VY. RY. 8 7%. 

8 MELODIA %3w 
FLUTE CELESTE 6lw 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 

73m 

DOLCE 73m 
UNDA MARIS 61m 

4 ROHRFLOETE %3wm 

8 CLARINET 73r 
Tremulant 

20 Couplers 

17 Combons 

An unusual accessory is the set 
of three full-organ Release Com- 
bons which operate all stops on 
the Dual principle, not moving 
any of them, but at the same time 
automatically releasing the stops’ 
control of the chests, so that these 
Combons. have sole control of the 
registration and the stops are no 
longer effective. This enables the 
organist to operate his organ from 
these Combons, releasing the stop- 
knobs or stop-tongues for the 
moment so that they may be 
manipulated into any registration 
desired for later use; and then the 
organist instantly changes from 
the Combon registration to the 
hand-set merely by touching the 
cancel piston that completes the 
set of full-organ Combons and can- 
cels the registration set by them, 
restoring the control of the stop- 
tongues. 

It is a pleasure to present, in 
other columns, the history and 
description of this _ interesting 
Combon system, written by Mr. 
Lewis U. Odell for T.A.O. readers. 

—T.S.B. 


Points & Viewpoints 
DUPLEX THE ECHO 


A PLEA FOR GETTING THE MOST 

OUT OF THE ECHO ORGAN 

By Epwarp C. DouGLas 
Some time ago I made quite a hit 
playing for some pictures in an audi- 
torium not designed for pictures and 
therefore having an organ with an 
Echo division. The people were 
much interested in having the music 
come from that strange, distant 
source. But what I needed most 
was ability to play solo and accom- 
paniment and Pedal all from the 
same division. 

An Echo Organ is usually as far 
removed from the main organ as pos- 
sible, or it would not be an Echo 
Organ. How impossible it is then 
to play bass and accompaniment on 
the main organ and solo melody on 
the Echo. 

By duplexing the Echo we gain 
perfect adaptability at little expense. 
And of what use are the resources, 
however beautiful, if you cannot 
use them where and as you need 
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them? Three manuals are enough; 
we can use couplers to Great and 
Choir. Nature designed me some- 
what like Abraham Lincoln, but still 
I cannot play fast, furious, and com- 
fortably on the fourth manual—and 
as for five, six, seven, eight, or nine, 
Good Night! 
Gallery Organs have flexibility, 

why not the Echo Organ? 

—“BEST” DAYS— 
The September T.A.O. brought 
memories of the past—my first year 
in business. I was an apprentice 
boy, with the Liverpool branch of 
Willis, and I spent most of my time 
at St. George’s Hall, holding keys, 
keeping the organ clean, and on re- 
cital days standing at a certain door 
to open it for W. T. Best. My, what 
an elegant and imposing man he was 
to me then! 

—A. F. CLarkr 

—HANOVER, PA.— 
J. Herbert Springer in St. Matt- 
hew’s Lutheran completed his 15th 
year and dedicated the completed 4- 
237-12,773 Austin on the same day, 
Nov. 29. The instrument and Mr. 
Springer’s notable contribution to 
the organ world were presented in 
these pages in 1930; this is prob- 
ably the largest church organ in the 
world. Mr. Springer’s programs 
will be noted in a later issue. 

—CEDAR RAPIDS— 
Marshall Bidwell began the series 
of municipal recitals Dec. 20. 


‘HALL ORGAN CO. 
CLOSES SIX NEW CONTRACTS IN 
PERIOD OF TEN DAYS 
“Within the past ten days six new 
organ contracts have been closed, 
and an encouraging and impressive 
number of organs are in process of 
construction and installation,” re- 
ports the Hall Organ Co., which is 
enough to warrant the hope that 
“prosperity is definitely turning the 
corner.” The Company’s officials, 
in reviewing this unusual record, be- 
lieve “that the public state of mind 
has risen to the point of releasing 
contracts long dormant, and the con- 

fident placing ot new business.” 

The First M. E., New Milford 
Conn., sent representatives to the 
Hall factory, and after a brief in- 
spection and demonstration they im- 
mediately signed the contract for a 
new organ. 

The 23rd contract in three years 
for the Pacific Coast came from the 
Company’s representative, Wm. Rip- 
lev Dorr, for the First Presbyterian, 
Monterey, Calif. 

Charles Jack, Philadelphia repre- 
sentative, closed two contracts, for 
Church of Our Savior, DuBois, and 
First Reformed, of State College. 

Through cooperative efforts of 


Claude 
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Mr. Jack and H. R. Yarroll of the 
New York office, ‘the 4m for St. 
Joseph’s R. C., Jersey City, was 
closed. Mr. Yarroll closed a con- 
tract also for the Masonic Temple, 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. ° 

The following organs are now un- 
der construction or being installed: 

Bridgeport, Conn., Holy Rosary. 

E. Providence, R. I., St. Mary’s 
r. 2. 

Pasadena, Calif., C. B. Piper, res- 
idence. 

Ridgefield Park, N. J., St. Fran- 
cis R. C. 

Wyoming, N. J., First Presbyter- 
ian. 

—MOLLER STAFF— 
Arthur E. Bergmann of Milwaukee 
has been appointed sales represen- 
tative-of M. P. Moller Inc. in the 
Chicago district with headquarters 
at 332 S. Michigan Ave. He is an 
experienced organist as well as or- 
gan expert. 

H. Monroe Ridgely succeeds L. 
Luberoff in Philadelphia, with 
offices at 2047 Chestnut St. He rep- 
resented the Moller organ for some 
years in the Maryland-Virginia ter- 
ritory. 

L. Luberoff has been transferred 
to New York, with headquarters in 
the new Waldorf-Astoria. 

Richard O. Whitelegg is now ap- 
plying his fine art of voicing in the 
Moller plant at Hagerstown. He 
has gained many admirers since his 
coming to America some few years 
ago. 


—PHONOGRAPH— 
“Organ music of the finer type is 
receiving more attention from 
some of the phonograph-recording 
companies and some of their work 
is superlatively good,” writes 
. Murphree of the Univer- 
sity of Florida. Mr. Murphree 
makes the following statements 
which are of interest to our read- 
ers: 

“Louis Vierne has an entire ser- 
ies of recordings, made with thrill- 
ing effect on the organ in Notre 
Dame. There are also works avail- 
able by Alfred Sittard on the great 
St. Michael’s organ in Hamburg, 
Goss-Custard at the Liverpool Ca- 
thedral organ, Cunningham at St. 
Margaret’s, and a fine selection of 
Alexandra Palace recordings made 
in London by Dupre, 

“In addition, mention should be 
made of the recently released 
Saint-Saens. No. 3 Symphony Cm, 
in which the organ played by 
Cellier plays a beautiful and prom- 
inent part. In the records of the 
complete ‘Faust’ there are several 
parts where the organ tone is 
notably well reproduced.” 





Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


—IMPROVED PLAYING— 


HERE IS _ probably no 
phase of musical life 
which has seen as much 

WW advance in the past twenty 
years as organ playing. 
Such has been the case with per- 
formance on all types of music in- 
struments during periods of me- 
chanical improvement to’ the instru- 
ments themselves. The successful 
application of electricity in organ 
construction has brought about an 
advance in performance which is 
clearly evidenced in organists today. 
Until organ actions were freed 
from the devastating impediments 
of the finger-controlled tracker, or- 
gan playing was more or less of a 
muscular feat. I remember a large 
four-manual organ of this sort 
which demanded finger pressure of 
almost impossible power when the 
manuals were coupled and the stops 
all drawn. Only chords were really 
within the capabilities of the player 
in fortissimo passages. Under such 
conditions the acquisition of a 
technic comparable to that of a good 
pianist was a hopeless task for the 
organist. That a few of the players 
of the last century played remark- 
ably well is a testimony to their out- 
standing skill and patience. 
Since the organ has become an in- 


strument suitable for concert vir- . 


tuosity, the advance made by our 
players has been remarkable. Es- 
pecially notable has this been in 
America. Notwithstanding the im- 
portation of famous players from 
France and England, the amazing 
fact stands out that we are produc- 
ing a crop of young organists who 
challenge these men at their own 
game. Fine as some of these visitors 
have been, the glamour of their 
European connections has magnified 
their performances in the eyes of the 
uninitiated. It is true that there is 
a certain style in the playing of 
some of the foreigners. This detail 
is a matter which is always brought 
up in  pxpfessional discussions. 
While I admire certain characteris- 


performance our 


Under the 
Editorship of 


Rowland W. 


Dunham 


tics in the playing of certain indi- 
viduals, I am not willing to accept 
them as unsurpassed. How easy it 
is to allow oneself to be carried 
away with a performance and retain 
a glorified memory of it which can- 
not be effaced. 

One of our distinguished visiting 
virtuosos was taken one day to see 
the organ of the late Lynnwood 
Farnam. After some trying out of 
the instrument, Mr. Farnam was at 
length persuaded to play. The few 
men present watched the celebrity 
with interest. At the close of the 
foreign friend, 
who was a real artist, rushed to Mr. 
Farnam in greatest enthusiasm. He 
said he did not know such organ 
playing was possible. He asked if 
he might be allowed to become a 
student. Mr. Farnam, with his 
characteristic modesty and good 
sense, would not permit this man to 
study with him. This is an incident 
in the career of this great organist 
which has never been revealed. 

At the N.A.O. convention the 
playing of Mr. Edward Eigenschenk 
caused no little interest. Those who 
did not know this young man were 
amazed at such playing. The per- 
formance was technically sure; 
there was a brilliance of style that is 
possible only with first-class techni- 
cal equipment; there was artistic 
balance and color. Some of the or- 
ganists heard Mr. Carl Weinrich at 
Holy Communion. Here was play- 
ing of a quality which would have 
been thought impossible in 1900— 
playing of a finish and elegance 
scarcely surpassed by the late 
lamented incumbent. 

What has caused this advance in 
technical and musical powers which 
is to be found particularly in an 


ever-increasing group of our 
younger organists? First of all, as 
I have already suggested, there is 
available an instrument suitable to 
true virtuosity. Then we have the 
influence. of these imported artists 
whose performances have perhaps 
spurred our younger men to surpass 
them. The day of European supre- 
macy in organ playing is happily 
passing away. If we can convince the 
general public that organists in Chi- 
cago, New York, or San Francisco 
are in reality very superior players, 
we know the status of the Ameri- 
can organist will begin to assume its 
rightful position in our musical life. 
How fortunate that we in America 
have the inestimable advantage of 
welcoming these distinguished 
visitors from abroad and hearing and 
studying their art, that we in turn 
may examine our own the more 
critically and improve it accordingly. 


—AVERY ORATORIO->»- 
Stanley R. Avery presented his 
“The Raising of Lazarus,” sub- 
titled a Short Oratorio in St. Mark’s, 
Minneapolis, with organ, string en- 
semble, chorus, and soloists, Nov. 
15. 


—CORRECTION— 

In reviewing Alfred Whitehead’s 
“Jesu Gentlest Savior” we inad- 
vertently listed it as a Christmas 
number because its _ publishers 
listed it as a motet under a list of 
Christmas Carols, and as the text 
was quite suited to Christmas—in 
the very broad manner in which 
texts are today often listed-—-we 
accepted it as a Christmas motet. 
It is intended for any general Sun- 
day. 

Because the music did not clear- 
ly indicate the exact fact we called 
Dr. Whitehead’s “Now Sing We” 
an arrangement from the 16th 
Century; it is his own music and 
the 16th Century should apply only 
to the text. 

It sometimes takes a _ mind- 
reader to get all the facts; but 
even then we regret these errors, 
no matter how unavoidable thev 
happen to be. 
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Expert Choirmastership 


What Happened in One Church that Secured an Organist 
Thoroughly Competent as Expert Choirmaster 


D>EARS AGO, as it seems 
now, the names of several 
young organists began to 
> stand out as representa- 
~ tive of a better type of 
success than the average. Among 
them was Mr. Carl F. Mueller, 
then of Milwaukee, now of the 
Central Presbyterian, Montclair, 
N. J., and Princeton Seminary. 

This report deals with Mr. 
Mueller’s method and the reasons 
for his success; it makes no effort 
to eulogize. Eulogy is not neces- 
Sary anyway. 

Mr. Mueller studied organ with 
Messrs. C. G. Stanger and Wm. 
Middelschulte. He was organist 
of St. John’s in St. Louis, Mo., for 
three years, then Pilgrim Congre- 
gational, Milwaukee, one year, and 
Grand Avenue Congregational 
from 1916 to 1927 when he went 
to Montclair. He was born in 
Sheboygan, Wisc., and graduated 
from Elmhurst College in 1910. 
His parents were choristers. He 
married Miss Leonora Ann Eck- 
ardt in 1915; their two children are 
being educated in music, and ulti- 
mately there will probably be a 
Mueller Quartet playing piano, 
violoncello, violin, and flute. 

In Milwaukee Mr. Mueller had 
a 3-44 Kimball excellent for re- 
cital purposes and used it freely. 
It was his recitals that first drew 
attention to him. In Montclair 
the organ is not suited for recital 
use and his attentions have been 
devoted to other things. 

When Mr. Mueller changed 
from Milwaukee to Montclair his 
salary changed so remarkably that 
this report will be worth from one 
thousand to three thousand dollars 
a year in increased salaries to any 
organists able to profit by what 
Mr. Mueller was alert enough to 
profit by. 

The thing that made the differ- 
ence to Mr. Mueller was nothing 
other than the Williamson method. 
At the moment, two professional 
organists come to mind as having 
taken the Williamson course in 
church music; Mr. Mueller is one 
and the other is Mr. A. Leslie 
Jacobs. We do not know of any 
other organists who can be called 
Williamson pupils, but we do 





know that in each case these two 
gentlemen were able to earn much 
larger salaries than they had ever 
received before, 


larger salaries 


than had been paid before to the 
organists in their respective posi- 
tions. 

Now to conclude that this is the 
result of the Williamson method 
(Dr. Williamson of the Westmin- 
ster Choirs) is only arriving at 
half the truth. It is the whole 
truth to say that it is the result 
of being able to direct a chorus as 
capably as these organists, and a 
great many others, have been able 
to play the organ. With thegy 
church work consists of two pay 
the major part of which is chort 
training. And for that change of 
viewpoint we believe Dr. John 
Finley Williamson deserves 
greater credit than any other one 
man. 

In the March issue Mrs. Jacobs 
told with eloquence of the work 
being accomplished under her 
direction in a church that once had 
only quartets and very little in- 
terest in music. Mr. Jacobs in 
Worcester has achieved similar re- 
sults, minus the initial handicaps 
faced by Mrs. Jacobs—the two of 
them can fight it out as to which 
is therefore the greater achieve- 
ment. In Montclair Mr. Mueller 
went to a church where a small 
paid chorus had held sway. 

The chief difference between 
the Williamson ideas and those of 
any other of the newer institu- 
tions and teachers who have at last 
learned that choirmastership is 
more important than organ-play- 
ing, is that Dr. Williamson would 
evidently (we cannot speak 
authoritatively for his intentions, 
but only of the results and evi- 
dences of his teachings) abolish all 
paid choirs and use volunteer 
choruses exclusively. In Mont- 
clair that idea was sold to the 
church, Dr. Williamson was able 
to induce Mr. Mueller to come 
east, and Mr. Mueller’s salary can 
well be the envy of all. In the 
long run, Dr. Williamson’s method 
has the advantage of costing the 
church less than it has paid before. 
In Mr. Mueller’s case, the church 
is emphatically getting better 
music, getting more music, and 
interesting a vastly increased num- 
ber of people and families of the 
community in the actual work of 
the church—advantages not to be 
discounted. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mueller (we must 
reintroduce her; she stays in the 
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picture throughout the rest of this 
report) maintain four choirs, and 
each choir is made up of the adults 
of the congregation or their 
children; no outsiders are used. 
These choirs are: 

Central Choir, a mixed chorus 
of 32 members: 11 sopranos, 7% 
contraltos, 6 tenors, 8 basses. 

High School Choir, 30 members, 
singing in 4-part harmony. 

Junior Choir, 21 members, sing- 
ing in unison. 

Primary Choir, 12 children, sing” 
ing in unison. 

Once a month the morning serv- 
ice includes the use of these com- 
bined organizations; there are 
never any evening services. The 
service on the occasion of this re- 
view is worth noting. 


Silent Prayer. 

Mueller—Thou art My Rock 

Processional. Call to Worship. 
Invocation, Lord’s Prayer. Dox- 
ology. 

“Praise the Lord”—Roland Smart 
(Junior Choir) 

Old Testament Lesson 

“Lift up Your Heads’—Coleridge- 
Taylor (Central and High School 
Choirs) 

New Testament Lesson 

“Sabbath Bells’—Stainer 
ary Choir) 

Prayer 

“Bless the Lord”—Ivanoff (Cen- 
tral Choir) 

Hymn. Offering. 

McKinley—Cantilena 

Response. Hymn. 
Prayer. 

Benediction. 

“The Lord Bless”—Lutkin 

Kinder—Jubilate Amen 


We shall describe the complete 
service details. The silent prayer 
was a farce; it was a get-together 
meeting on the part of the congre- 
gation. When the organ prelude 
began however, they quieted down 
and behaved with decorum. The 
silent prayer would have been ef- 
fective and beautiful if the min- 
ister at the proper time had entered 
the pulpit, raised his hands and 
signalled for silence till the organ 
began. 

The processional brought the 
main choir into the choirloft; the 
High School Choir from the front 


(Prim- 


Address. 


.of the church, down the aisle to 


the rear gallery; and the Junior 
and Primary Choirs from the rear, 
down the aisle to the pulpit plat- 
form at the front. All were robed, 
in different colors for each group, 
and it was effective and appropri- 
ate. Mrs. Mueller marched with 
the Junior and Primary Choirs, 
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THE CHOIRS OF CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


which she also directed in the 
singing of their numbers, with Mr. 
Mueller playing the accompani- 
ment; the choirloft is back of the 
pulpit and on a level about eight 
feet higher, with the console in 
the front center of the loft and 
completely invisible from the audi- 
torium. The organ, _ specified 
chiefly for hymn-playing and quite 
barren of the beautiful soft voices 
so important in all practical musi- 
cal results (it has only one string 
register) is divided and on either 
side of the choirloft. Let those 
who claim a church organ should 
be designed only for hymn-ac- 
companying, copy this scheme if 
they like it. The builder is not to 
blame; the organist who planned 
the stoplist and the purchasing 
committee that had no ears, these 
are they who alone are responsible. 
Such tones as the organ has are 
excellent. It is the stoplist and not 
the organ that is inadequate for a 
modern church. 

The Junior and Primary Choirs 
sang entirely from memory—a 
tribute to Mrs. Mueller’s ability as 
a choirmaster and to the Mueller 
team-work in accompanying and 
carrying through a service. Mrs. 
Mueller went to the rear gallery 
to conduct the High School Choir ; 
again Mr. Mueller at the console 


was entirely shut off from all pos-' 


sible contact with the singers. 
The official morning prayer was 
most unusual. After the Primary 
Choir, the minister rose and said, 
“Let us pray, for ourselves;”’ and 
the moments of silence following 
were very impressive; then, simi- 
larly, “Let us pray, for our min- 
ister ;’ and for the church, and the 
Nation, etc. etc., each in turn fol- 
lowed by a few moments of 


silence; with the prayer finally 
ending in a commendably brief 
spoken prayer by the minister him- 


self. The effect was, that here in- 
deed was congregational prayer. 
Immediately at the close of this 
prayer came the unaccompanied 
anthem of the morning, by the 
main choir, Mr. Mueller conduct- 
ing almost unseen by the congre- 
gation, and the choir beginning 
without the aid of any audible 
pitch given in any manner, and 
without hesitation, together and 
on key. That may be called mere- 
ly a stunt, if we want to belittle 
something; or it may be called, if 
we are serious enough in our work, 
attending perfectly to details. It 
is doubtful if the congregation 
realizes that such a beginning be- 
speaks fine training and excellent 
musicianship. This anthem was 
beautifully done, too, with nothing 
to be desired. We might eulogize 
Mr. Mueller for such an exhibition 
of the possibilities of untrained 
amateur voices, but that would af- 
ford no help to the great mass of 





MR. MUELLER 





T.A.O. readers; the point that will 
profit the reader is to know that 
such results are possible with 
strictly volunteer, amateur voices, 
not a one of them paid. And it is 
perfectly evident also to the writer 
of these notes that such results, 
while they can be attained by any 
diligent worker who sets himself 
to the task, can be attained with 
infinitely greater ease and greater 
assurance by that Williamson 
method, whatever it is. I suspect 
it’s very largely nothing more— 
and nothing less—than a _ vast 
earnestness and sticking to one 
chosen method till results come. 

The hymns were all announced 
by the organ, not by the minister’s 
voice; the congregation had the 
numbers on the board and in the 
calendar. In one hymn Mr. 
Mueller had written a descant and 
it was delightfully exhilarating. 
The congregation did not stop 
singing when the descant (sung 
by the sopranos alone) was used, 
nor did this well-trained congre- 
gation give very perceptible: evid- 
ence of hesitation even when Mr. 
Mueller suddenly went into one 
verse entirely unaccompanied. The 
effect was good. 

The inevitable money-collecting 
was intruded into an otherwise 
beautiful service. What would we 
think of a drama, a concert, a lec- 
ture, a motion picture, or any 
other program—even a street-car 
ride—that was interrupted in the 
middle to collect fares that should 
have been collected in some more 
decorous time and manner? Cus- 
tom truly makes slaves of even in- 
telligent church officers. And is 
there any more honest reason why 
a minister should keep an entire 
congregation waiting in idleness 
two minutes while he says a prayer 
(or professes to) in public, than 
that the organist or the sexton or 
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any other functionary in the serv- 
ice should do so? Wouldn’t it be 
more wholesome to be perfectly 
candid about these services of ours 
and tend strictly to the business 
of making them genuine, helpful, 
inspirational, beautiful? 

This is the story as witnessed 
by the congregation. Behind the 
scenes are many rehearsals, infin- 
ite patience, and a sure knowledge 
of how to get results. Mrs 
Mueller takes full charge of the 
Primary and Junior Choirs; she 
too is a Williamson pupil. And 
if there’s anything in enthusiasm, 
she can talk to you by the hour 
about what Dr. Williamson can do 
to you by way of converting you 
into as expert a choirmaster as 
you now are organist. 

The congregation faces the 
choir, and Mr. Mueller’s seating 
plan for his choir is probably a 
novelty to many of us. His 
sopranos and basses are on the 
right, the contraltos and tenors on 
the left. And he too can talk to 
you convincingly as to the many 
occasions in practical church music 
where this unusual arrangement 
enables an organist to direct his 
choir with greater assurance and 
efficiency. We would normally 
put our tenors behind our sopra- 
nos. Mr. Mueller’s method may 
be better; I have faith enough in 
the things he has achieved to take 
his word for it that it is better. 

I wonder if the church official 
boards appreciate what these choirs 
are doing for the good of all. A 
study of the photograph shows over 
one hundred persons. Many a 
church would be happy if it had that 
many in its congregation. Here the 
organist has worked so diligently, so 
successfully, that he has interested a 
hundred people in the work of the 
church; these people not only say 
they are interested but they act it. 

That’s what a man can do when 
he has the kind of an expert com- 
mand of choral technic to match his 
organ technic that Mr. Mueller has. 
Mr. Mueller is shown in the choir 
photo at the extreme left. The other 
half of the team, Mrs. Mueller, is 
in the dark robe at the right of the 
middle row. 

Mr. Mueller’s personality and con- 
duct are strongly marked by a busi- 
ness-like attitude. He is not day- 
dreaming ; he’s working. Mrs. Muel- 
ler has gone through the same 
school of choirmastership prepara- 
tion as Mr. Mueller; her personality 
is not that of the art-pecked organ- 
ist’s wife but rather that of the thor- 
oughly awake and alert bit of mod- 
ern femininity. She’s “right there” 
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all the time, so to speak—sense of 
humor, vivacious, can talk a blue- 
streak but doesn’t keep it up all day, 
knows what the rest of the world is 
doing, and is the sort of human being 
sO minus in pretense that she gets 
things done before you know she is 
even trying to do anything. 

And these hundred choristers are 
the net results of the two Mueller 
personalities’ and the one solidly 
united Mueller choral technic and 
earnestness. They sing efficiently, 
beautifully, expertly. If the church 
were as dangerously near being a 
concert institution as it is deserving 
the nickname talkies, that would be 
all that would be required of these 
hundred choristers. But in the true 
religious service, singing has a vital 
ministry to perform, a spiritual min- 
istry. It fills that ministry beautiful- 
ly in Central Presbyterian. I won- 
der if the board of directors realize 
it. As every organist knows, it is 
not easy for a chorister to give up 
his own pleasure and be at rehears- 
als and services, week after week 
through the whole church year. Do 
the church officers also know it? 

If the church is to be considered 
as a community affair and its Sun- 
day services are the community’s 
Sunday center of culture and up- 
lift, certainly these choir organ- 
izations are excellent expressions 
of church activity. If we set the 
Sunday service apart as an instru- 
ment for inculcating or inspiring 
devotion and self-examination, 
there are many who would ques- 
tion the value of the youthful 
choirs as compared to the adult, 
for certainly the adult chorus in 
Central Presbyterian carried a 
finer, a deeper, a truer message 
than any of the junior choirs. 
Hence in giving this lengthy at- 
tention to the unique work of Mr. 
and Mrs. Mueller we mean only 
to heartily endorse their expert- 
ness and ability, and not to include 
in that endorsement the costly 
luxury—costly in time and 
patience—of the children’s choirs 
as an integral part of any musicale 
or religious service. The other 
side of the picture, of course, is 
that these youngsters are being 
educated both to the beauty of the 
church service and the beauty of 
good music as opposed to the 
trash they get in almost every 
Sunday School in the land. And 
to supply music for a congregation 
of these educated children twenty- 
five years hence when they will in 
turn be the adults and the elders 
and deacons, will certainly be an 
infinitely more inviting task. 
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A minister of music, faced with 
the exacting tasks Mr. Mueller 
meets in Montclair (he is a duly 
ordained or installed minister of 
music) must, if he is to be able to 
continue to live and work effec- 
tively, receive a salary more justly 
proportioned to that of the min- 
ister of talking. Of the two of- 
fices, we venture the guess that a 
time-clock would show the min- 
ister of music spending more ac- 
tual hours each week on his ap- 
pointed tasks than the minister of 
talking. Until this readjustment 
comes, we are all but missionaries, 
doing our best under unneces- 
sarily taxing conditions. 


Calendar 
Suggestions 
By R. W. D. 





“FAIREST LORD jJESUS’—Diggle. <A 
quiet anthem of a naive beauty 
which should find a place for itself. 
No soloists are necessary. Can be 
sung by a quartet. 7p. Gray. 

“KNIGHT OF BETHLEHEM’—Wet- 
zel. Unaccompanied four-part 
chorus. Simple but unusual in text 
and harmonic scheme. 3p. Gamble. 

“JESUS WALKED THIS LONESOME 
VALLEY’—Dawson. A mixed chorus 
of negro spiritual character with ac- 
companiment for piano. Choir- 
masters seeking a work of this sort 
should examine this. Not easy, but 
without those high or low notes 
which make real trouble. Will be 
effective when well sung. 5p. 
Gamble. 

“AS PANTS THE HART’—Thiman. 
An unaccompanied chorus _ that 
merits commendation. It is singable, 
melodious, and harmonically well 
planned. Not difficult. 4p. Wit- 
mark. 

“AUTHOR OF LIFE DIVINE’— 
Thiman. A companion to the above. 
Mr. Thiman is attracting so much 
comment that readers will be inter- 
ested in these two new anthems. 
Communion anthem. Simple, a-cap- 
pella. 4p. Witmark. 

“MATINS’—Righter. A_ simple 
but beautiful setting of a poem by 
Henry Van Dyke. Unaccompanied. 
Quartet or chorus. 4p. Witmark. 

“THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD’—- 
Gaines. Full anthem with organ 
accompaniment. Soprano solo. Not 
difficult. In the preponderance of 
a-cappella music it is good to find a 
real anthem occasionally. 14p. 
Ditson. 
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Service 





DIVINE PATERNITY, NEW YORK 
Come unto me, Chadwick 
Trust in the Lord, Handel 
King of love, Shelley 
Lord is my Shepherd, Farmer 
Lord Thou has made, Haydn 
Glorious is the King, Haydn 
MISS EDITH B. ATHEY 
HAMLINE M. E., WASHINGTON 
O Emmanuel, Gritton 
Every Valley, Rogers 
Hymnus Christo, Curry 
Fear Not, Spicker 
Open our eyes, Macfarlane 
Give Unto the Lord, Milligan 
Build Thee More stately, Andrews 
When winds are raging, Little 
Ave Maria, Hanselt 
Sweetly solemn thought, Sullivan 
Prayer of Thanksgiving, Kremser 
Heavens are telling, Beethoven 
Thy Word is like a garden, 
Dickinson 
Frysinger, Sunset 
Lemare, Evening 
Renaud, Allegro Moderato 
Guilmant, Preludio, Son. 3 
Rogers, Adagio 
Federlein, Sunset and Evening Bells 
Moussorsky, March of Victory 
Hollins, Concert Overture 
Faulkes, Hosanna 
Woodman, Scherzoso 
Bach, Air, Suite D 
Mason, Cathedral Shadows 
Day, Rex Gloriae 
Milligan, Allegro Jubilant 
Miller, Nocturne 
Guilmant, March 
Bach, Fugue Gm 
Dethier, Minuet 
Miss Athey’s services make liber- 
al use of the organ; she not only 
plays a preludial program of three 
or more numbers, but plays an or- 
gan solo at the offering, making an 
average of five or more organ solos 
at each service. 
ROBERT BERENTSEN 
CENT. PRESB., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Creation Hymn, Rachmaninoff 
Pleasant are Thy courts, Hennrich 
Be Brave, Wooler 
Pilgrim’s Song, Tchaikowsky 
Guide me, Dett 
Still with Thee, Rogers 
Bless the Lord, Ivanof 
Trustingly, Gaines 
DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
BRICK PRESB., NEW YORK 
Hallelujah, Franck 
I seek with joy, Graves 
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I will lift mine eyes, Sowerby 
O Praise Jehovah, Delamarter 
The shepherds sing, Young 

O Lord how manifold, Dickinson 
How sweet the name, Fearis 
The sun declines, Godfrey 

Men and children, Lockwood 
Be strong, Ambrose 

Thee will I love, Tchaikowsky 
Sky so bright, Nagler 

Over all the hill-tops, Schreck 
Consecration, Kennedy 


WM. RIPLEY DORR 
ST. ‘-LUKE’S, LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
First Anniversary Musicale 

Sanctus, Gounod 
s. Day is Ended, Bartlett 
Flanders Requiem, LaForge 
Salvation is Created, Tschesnokoff 
Emitte Spiritum Tuum, Schuetky 
Deep River, Mitchell 
Countless Hosts, Grieg 
Beautiful Savior, Christiansen 


EMORY L. GALLUP 
FOUNTAIN ST. BAP., GRAND RAPIDS 
Bless the Lord, Ivanov 
Desert shall rejoice, Whiting 
Te Deum, Willan 
Hallelujah, Beethoven 
In Heavenly Love, Parker 
God is my Shepherd, Dvorak 
Listen, O isles, Stevenson 
Blessed are the undefiled, Hadley 
One thing have I desired, 
Macfarren 
King of Love, Shelley 
JOHN H. DUDDY 
HOLY CROSS, READING, PA. 
O Savior Sweet, Bach 
Fierce the wild billow, Nevin 
Silent Sea, Neidlinger 
O most blessed Jesu, Banks 
Awake up my glory, Rogers 
Gracious Savior, Giorza 
I will lift up mine eyes, Case 
HAROLD V. MILLIGAN 
RIVERSIDE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
Dedication of the Temple, Noble 
Praise God in His sanctuary, 
Woodman 
Praise the Lord, Mozart 
I will sing of Thy power, Sullivan 


“ Omnipotence, Schubert 


Heavens are telling, Haydn 

Lord of all being, Andrews 

WILLIAM A. GOLDSWORTHY 

ST. MARK’S, NEW YORK 

Breathe on Him, Troyer 

Thy will be done, Wolf 

Hawk, Skylark and Pigeon, 
Goldsworthy 

Sing unto the Lord, Russell 








Notice 


Programs for this department will 
not be accepted later than the first 
day of the month preceding date 
of publication. 

—TuHE Epitors 
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Song of Man’s Star, Goldsworthy 
Sing unto the Lord, Goldsworthy 
MRS. MORRIS JESSUP 
FIRST M. E., LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Dedicating 3m Moller 
Praise ye the Father, Gounod 
Praise the Lord, Randegger 
The Organ: 
In Prayer: Arcadelt, Ave Maria 
In Worship: Handel, Largo 
Gaul, Adoration 
In Praise: Whiting, Allegro 
Postlude: Lester, Hanover Fantasy 
The service followed the usual 
routine till after the offering and the 
first anthem, when the ceremony of 
presenting the keys and the dedi- 
cation address followed, with the 
four organ solos as given above. 
Then the- dedication ritual (a re- 
sponsive reading), prayer, hymn, 
etc. and postlude. 
WALTER B. KENNEDY 
FIRST PRESB., OAKLAND, CALIF. 
The Earth is the Lord’s, Spohr 
Ho everyone, Macfarlane 
Let your light so shine, Thomas 
Song in the night, Woodman 
God is our refuge, Macfarlane 
CARL F. MUELLER 
CENTRAL PRESB., MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Hymn of Faith, Mueller 
I will lift mine eyes, Rogers 
Souls of the Righteous, Noble 
Lord most holy, Franck 
With God, Snow 
Bless the Lord, Ivanof 
HAROLD R. THOMPSON 
BIGELOW CHURCH, PORTSMOUTH 
Thou wilt keep him, Halloway 
King of Love, Shelley 
I’ve found a Friend, Protheroe 
Living Waters, Berwald 
Lo a Voice, Bortniansky 
EVERETT TUTCHINGS 
FIRST PRESB., YONKERS, N. Y. 
Lord our God, Rogers 
I sought the Lord, Stevenson 
How beautiful, Galbraith 
If God so loved us, Rogers 
Beneath the shadow, Dickinson 
Wake up my glory, Chadwick 
DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, NEW YORK 
Souls of the Righteous, Noble 
Radiant Morn, Woodward 
How blest are they, Tchaikowsky 
Give the hungry man, Bach 
Savior when night, Shelley 
Many waters cannot quench, Ireland 
Darest thou now, Williams 
Song of Destiny, Brahms 
Lord is my Light, Parker 
Christ in the Universe, Williams 
Out of Heaven, Cowan 
Our Master hath a garden, Crimp 


—J. J. HATTSTAEDT— 
The founder and president of the 
American Conservatory, Chicago, 
died Nov. 30 in his 79th year after 
an illness of two months. 











Service Suggestions 


Based on the Events of Next 
Month’s Calendar 


BIRTHDAYS SERVICE 
Easy, for Religious Service 

Louis Adolphe Coerne, Inner 
Vision, Ditson, 50c. 

Mendelssohn, “Cast thy Burden 
upon the Lord,” a short, easy an- 
them where the only difficulty will 
be that of adequate breath-control 
and consequent repose. 

Coerne, Consecration, Ditson, 
60c. 

Rossetter G. Cole, “Psalm of 
Praise,” Schmidt, 12c. Chorus or 
quartet, does not follow the usual 
praise-anthem pattern. 

Coerne, Beside the Still Waters, 
Ditson, 50c. 

Difficult, for Preaching Service 

Rossetter G. Cole, Heroic Piece, 
Schmidt, 5c. 

Wm. R. Spence, “Be Glad O ye 
Righteous,” Schmidt, 12c. Solo 
for low voice, chorus or quartet. 

James H. Rogers, Berceuse A, 
Ditson, 60c. 

Marcus H. Carroll, “Faith of our 
Fathers,” Ditson, 15c. Urged for 
its music, in spite of its text; but 
in the average preaching service 
the text of the anthem need not be 
so carefully studied. There are 
many who heartily approve the 
text; each organist must decide for 
himself. 

J. Lawrence Erb, Festive March 
A, Presser, 60c. 


AMERICAN SERVICE 
Selections for Musicale 

James H. Rogers, 1st, 3rd, and 
2nd movements, Sonata 1, Schir- 
mer, $1.50. 

Wm. R. Spence, “O Be Joyful 
in God all ye Lands,” Ditson, 12c. 
Contralto solo, fine chorus work, 
brilliant. 

Spence, “Thanks be to God,” 
Ditson, 15c. Soprano-tenor duet, 
chorus or quartet; melodious and 
brilliant. 

Rogers, “Lord Thou hast Been,” 
Flammer, 15c. Chorus or quartet, 
baritone solo. 

George W. Chadwick, “Fathers 
of the Free,” Gray. Chorus or 
quartet. 

Clifford Demarest, “America Tri- 
umphant,” Schmidt, 50c. Solo. 

Frederick Stevenson, “Behold 
Thou shalt call a Nation,” Ditson, 
16c. Chorus, with solos. 

James H. Rogers, Second Toc- 
cata Cm, Ditson, 75c. 

—CEDAR RAPIDS— 


Marshall Bidwell began the series 
of municipal recitals Dec. 20. 
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—AN IDEA— 

St. James Church, New York, 
where G. Darlington Richards is 
organist, has a clergy that practise 
as well as preach courtesy. When 
Mr. Richards used Bach for his 
service in keeping with the Far- 
nam-Memorial idea, the calendar 
made lengthy note of it in a state- 
ment signed by the organist him- 
self. 

—TUSSEY SERVICE— 
Howard S. Tussey in Centenary 
Tabernacle M. E., Camden, N. J., 
for a festival service Nov. 22 used 
Carleton H. Bullis’ anthem, “Praise 
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ye Jehovah” (Schmidt), with organ 
and quartet of brass for the accom- 
paniment, the latter supplied by Mr. 
Bullis especially for Mr. Tussey’s 
service. The service was further 
enhanced by the use of several of 
the new descants by Dr. Henry S. 
Fry, which Mr. Tussey also accom- 
panied with organ and brass quartet. 
—D. J. JENNINGS— 
The organist of Holy Trinity 
Cathedral, New Westminster, B. 
C., died of heart disease Dec. 10, 
in his 72nd year. He was born in 
Yorkshire, Eng., and went to 
Canada in 1913. 


Religious Services 
Devoted to the New Type of Truly Spiritual Services 


“GOD’S PROTECTING CARE” 
Antiphonal Quartet, “Vesper Hymn,” Bortniansky. 


Processional Hymn. 
Prayer: 
Minister, Prayer Hymn. 


Choir, “Lord for Thy tender mercies,” Farrant. 


Mercy of God: 


Hymn, “There’s a wideness in God’s mercy.” 
Duet, “God shall wipe away all tears,” Roma. 


Scripture, Psalm 118. 
Protecting Care of God: 


Reading, “God will Take Care of You,” Martin. 
Choir, “Cast thy burden upon the Lord,” Mendelssohn. 


Responsive Reading from Psalter. 


Choir, “The Lord is my Light,” Gretchaninoff. 
Appreciation of God Through our Offering: 


Organ, Handel, Largo. 

Call of God: 
Solo, “Come ye Blessed,” Scott. 
Reading, “I know Not Where.” 
Choral Benediction. 


Mr. Harold Raymond Thompson and Rev. Donald Timerman arranged 
the service for Bigelow Church, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


“PEACE” 


Organ, Martin, Melody of Peace. 
Processional. 

Prayer for Peace: 
Minister, Prayer. 


Choir, “Grant us Thy peace,” Mendelssohn. 


Horror of War: 
Prince of Peace Contest: 


“Why I Hate War,” address by Rudyard Russ; 
“The Dismal Trail of War,” address by Olive McIntyre. 


Choir, “It shall not be again,” Grieg. 


Hymn. 
Judges’ Report. 

The Prophecy of Peace: 
Scripture Reading, Micah 4: 1-5. 
Choir, “Lovely Appear,” Gounod. 


God’s Fulfillment of Peace through Christ: 


Responsive Reading. 


Choir-Chorale, “In Christ there is no East or West,” Reinagle. 


Reading. 


Choir-Chorale, “In Christ now meet both East and West,” Reinagle. 


Reading. 


Triumph of the Prince of Peace: 


Organ, Handel, Hallelujah Chorus. 


Messrs. Thompson and Timerman also arranged this second service. 
An unusual feature was the “contest” which evidently consisted of two ad- 
dresses by members of the congregation. 
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Bach’s Orgelbuchlein 


Unexcelled: Practical Program Materials that Open the Doors of 
Understanding and Opportunity to all Organists 
By WARREN D. ALLEN 


O STUDENT of _ history 
\ can know the spirit of the 
Lutheran Reformation 
without the study of Bach 
and the Chorales, and no 
student of music can understand 
Bach without study of the Re- 
formation and its hymns. 

The Chorales were compiled by 
Luther and his contemporaries from 
Gregorian plainsong and even from 
popular folk-music, with the object 
of giving the congregation the privi- 
lege of singing in the vernacular. 
Music had heretofore been the sole 
prerogative of the clergy. 


With the rise of congregational 
singing, the organ assumed greater 
importance in the service, not only 
for leadership, but for solo pur- 
poses. By the time of J. S. Bach, 
very high standards of organ-play- 
ing were common, and every organ- 
ist was expected to extemporize a 
prelude before each hymn, in the 
spirit of the text. The Chorale- 
Prelude became a favorite form of 
composition with Bach’s predeces- 
sors, but under the genius of the 
great Johann Sebastian Bach it was 
endowed with a new sense of poetic 


imagery. 





The key to the interpretation of. 


Bach’s music, according to Albert 
Schweitzer, the great Bach biog- 
rapher, lies in his Chorale-Preludes, 
particularly in that set known as the 
Orgelbiichlein. In this Little Organ 
Book Bach wrote out the Chorale 
on one page in four-part harmony 
and opposite it his musical interpre- 
tation of the text, elaborating the 
melody with an amazing variety of 
musical devices. Canon, in which 
the melody appears in two voices, 
one imitating the other, is a favorite 
device. In Numbers 16, 24, and 42 
the melody blossoms into flowery 
coloratura, with many ornaments 
and embellishments, but in all the 
others the adornment is in accom- 
panying figures. Schweitzer shows 





that these figures often have pic- 
torial significance, and that here we 
have anticipation of the Leit-motifs 
of Wagner. The jubilant figures in 
No. 7, the mystic contemplation in 
the flowing music of 12, 13, 17, and 
21, the harshness of 22 and 38, the 
beatific joy in contemplation of the 
hereafter (No. 44) and the chro- 
matic figures expressive of grief in 
16 and 24 refute the canard imput- 
ing “dryness” to Bach and give a 
key to the interpretation of the can- 
tatas and instrumental music which 
is invaluable. 

This music is of great historical 
importance and of particular inter- 
est to harmony students because it 
marks the turning-point at which 
Bach forsook the old melodic scales 
(modes) and established firmly our 
modern major and minor, with their 
greater harmonic possibilities. The 
Ionian mode (modern major) and 
the Aeolian (modern minor) are the 
only modes recognized by Bach and 
his successors, but in some of the 
archaic melodies of these chorales 
he has kept to the old modes. The 
modes can best be explained with 
reference to the white keys of the 
clavier. The Dorian mode can be 
played sounding D-E-F-G-A-B-C- 
D; the Phrygian E to E; the Mixo- 


Lydian G to G; the Lydian mode, F . 


to F, is very rare. This will explain 
the archaic harmonies sometimes 
heard, and the apparent discrepancy 
in key-signatures. In the Dorian 
mode a piece ending in D has no 
signature ; in E, two sharps, etc. ; the 
Phrygian, one ending in E has no 
signature, in G, three flats, etc. 
These are both minor modes. The 
Mixo-Lydian, like the Ionian, is ma- 
jor, but has a whole step between 7 
and 8, e.g., a piece ending in G has 
no sharp. 

Students of modern music will 
note the frequent revival of these 


‘old modes for melodic variety, and 


folk music literature includes modal 
melodies in great numbers. 





' Music-lovers are grateful to Leo- 
pold Stokowski for his gripping ar- 
rangements of some of these master- 
pieces, for modern orchestra. Num- 
bers 40 and 42 have been exquisite- 
ly arranged in this wal. 

The Trio-Sonatas have too long 
been regarded as mere studies for 
the conscientious organ student. 
The musical world is only now 
awakening to the fact that these six 
works, like the Symphonies (three- 
part inventions) are treasure-houses 
of melody. The key to the inter- 
pretation of the Sonatas is found in 
the chamber music for orchestral in- 
struments, performances of which 
are becoming more common in the 
concert room. The three parts, for 
two separate keyboards and pedal, 
represent three instrumental parts, 
and in the delicate tracery of the 
music every mood is touched. In 
these programs the movements play- 
ed on each program have been 
chosen for their spiritual kinship 
with the Chorales. 

The numbers on these programs 
are being played in the order in 
which they are given in the Novello 
Edition, with very few changes. 
This is the order originally given by 
Bach and for that reason it is the 
edition of the Little Organ Book 
which should be used. It is highly 
desirable that the Chorales be sung 
before the playing of the Preludes; 
these Lutheran hymns are _ not 
familiar to the average concert-goer, 
and the singing of the Chorales adds 
greatly to an appreciation of the 
Chorale-Preludes. 


ADDENDA 

When two of our most prominent 
recitalists, one on the Atlantic, the 
other on the Pacific Coast, present 
the same program-material in a no- 
table series of recitals, the subject- 
matter is worth serious examination. 

T.A.O. in June 1924 published an 
extremely valuable article and com- 
pilation by Mr. Albert Riemen- 
schneider on these Choralpreludes— 
“For the Liturgical Year with an 
Index and Comments.” Mr. Riemen- 
schneider used the order of pre- 
sentation as in the Novello edition, 
Vol. 15, gave the German title, from 
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two to four English translations, 
and a cross-index to the Augener, 
Breitkopf & Hartel, and Peters edi- 
tions. His article was reprinted in 
pamphlet form and is available with- 
out cost to any subscriber to this 
magazine who may want a copy. 
Since this Little Organ Book of- 
fers such an opportunity for any 
serious organist to present Bach to 
his own congregation or audience, 
much to the advantage of all con- 
cerned, we present some data on the 
series as presented both by Mr. Al- 
len and Mr. Weinrich. First we 


present the exact programs of these 
two artists, using the Novello num- 
bering instead of lengthy titles to 
identify the Choralpreludes. 


MR. ALLEN 
Prog. 1. Advent: 1, 2, 3, 4, Sonata 1. 
Christmas: 5, 9, %. Children’s 
Carol: 8. 

Prog. 2. 10, 6, 11. Mystical 
Adoration: 12, 13, Sonata 2, 14. 

Prog. 3. Close of the Year: 15, 
16, Sonata 3. Purification: 18, 19. 
New Year's Day: 17. 

Prog. 4. Passiontide: 20, 21, 22. 
Seven Last Words: 23. Death on 
the Cross: 24, Sonata 4. Thanks- 
giving for the Savior: 25. Medita- 
tion: 26. 

Prog. 5. Easter: 27, 28, Finale of 
Sonata 4, 29, 30, first movement of 
Sonata 5, 31. Ascension: 32. 

Prog. 6. Whitsuntide: 33. Be- 
fore the Sermon: 34, 35. Ten Com- 
mandments: 36, Sonata 5, 37. Fall 
and Redemption: 38. Salvation in 
Christ: 39. 

Prog. 7. Supplication: 40. Trust 
in God: 41, Lento and Allegro from 
Sonata 6. In Times of Trouble: 
42. For the Dying: 45, 44. Trust 
in God: 438. 


MR. WEINRICH 

Prog. 1. Toccata and Fugue (Dor- 
ian). Advent: 1, 2, 3,4. Sonata 5. 
Christmas: 5 to 14. Vivace from 
Sonata 3. Prelude and Fugue G. 

Prog. 2. Concerto Am. New 
Year: 15, 16, 1%. Purification: 18, 
19. Prelude and Fugue Ef. Pas- 
siontide: 20, 21, 22. Prelude and 
Fugue Bm. 

Prog. 3. Prelude and Fugue Am. 
Passiontide: 23 to 26. Sonata 6. 
Easter: 27 to 32. Toccata F. 

Prog. 4. Prelude and Fugue Fm. 
33 to 38. Prelude and Fugue A. 
39 to 45. Passacaglia. 


PROGRAM NOTES 
Since the aim of all recitals is to at 
least interest, if not also to enter- 
tain, we reproduce the comments of 
both recitalists, together with a 
cross-index of the Choralpreludes to 
cover the three other editions. The 
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numerical order of presentation 
kere is that found in the Novello 
edition, and since the German and 
English titles are already available 
we do not take space for them. “A” 
refers to the Augener edition, “B” 
to Breitkopf & Hartel, and “P” to 
Peters; the numbers in each case 
give the page or number in the re- 
spective editions, volume 8 in 
Augener unless otherwise specified 
by a Roman numeral, volume 7 in 
Breitkopf & Hartel, and volume 5 
in Peters. 

1. A-4, B-36, P-42. Latin hymn, 
Veni Redemptor Gentium, trans- 
lated by Luther, 1524. Aeolian 
mode. 

2. A-19. B-17. P-19. Old 
church melody, Ave Hierarchin. In 
the Prelude the pedal voice is in 
canon at the octave. 

3. A-24. B-19. P-22. From 
a 15th century folk-song, Ich hort 
ein Frewlein Klagen. Accompanied 
by the motive of beatific peace. 

4, A-10. B-33. P-38. Ancient 
Melody, Conditor alme Siderum. 
Phrygian Mode. : 

5. A-25. B-39. P-46. A joyfu 
carol from the 14th century. The 
bass part symbolizes a constant suc- 
cession of deep obeisances, while the 
middle parts give voice to the joy of 
the wise men. 

6. A-39. B-16. P-17.  Pre- 
Reformation melody. Mixo-Lydian 
mode. Translated by Luther from 
the Latin. 

7. A-50. B-10. P-11. From 
the old Latin carol, Dies est Laetitae. 

8. A-1. B-41.  P-49. — Chil- 
dren’s Chorus on the chorale. 
Words by Luther, written for his 
children on Christmas eve. 

9. A-38. B-42. P-50. Dorian 
mode. This melody evolved from a 
descant, i.e., an accompanying ob- 
bligato to the old puer natus melody 
(heard in the tenor). In the Pre- 
lude the appearance of the angels 
is represented by a charming maze 
of ascending and descending scales. 

10. A-12. B-29. P-35. A 
medieval cradle song. The Prelude 
offers a rare example of two simul- 
taneous canons. 

11. A-5. B-34. P-40. N. Her- 
man, 1561. 

12. A-%. B-25. P-31. Dorian 
mode. Melody by Cruger (1598- 
1662). Words by J. Franck (1618- 
77). The mystical adoration. 

13. A-34. B-6. P-6. Phyrgian 
mode. Translated by Luther from 
A Solis Ortus Cardine. The mys- 
tical adoration, theme in alto. 

14. A-27. B-45. P-55. The 
bass is made of one of Bach’s “step” 
motives, representing strength and 
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confidence. Caspar Fuger, 1592. 
Aeolian mode. 

15. A-29. B-15. P-21. From 
an old folk-song, Einmal Ging ich 
Spazieren. 

16. A-44. B-9. -P-10. Melody 
by Steuerlein. Phrygian mode. A 
thoughtful meditation on the pass- 
ing of the old year. Accompani- 
ment, the chromatic motive of grief. 

17. A-9. B-28. P-34. Melody 
by Caravaggio, 16th century. Note 
the carillon theme in the bass. 

18. A-26. B-35. P-41. A per- 
fect expression of the Nunc Dimit- 
tis. Martin Luther. Harmonization 
of the chorale by Brahms. Dorian 
mode. 

19. A-41. B-20. P-42. The 
bass symbolizes the uncertain steps 
of the aged pilgrim, Simeon. 
Phrygian mode. 

20. A-22. B-37. P-44. A ver- 
sion of the Agnus Dei for Good Fri- 
day. N. Decius, 1549. The Prelude 
contains canon at the fifth between 
tenor and alto, and slurred figures 
which aim to depict sobbing and 
trembling. 

21. A-36. B-3. P-3. Ancient 
Litany melody (Agnus Dei). The 
Prelude contains canon at the 
twelfth. One of the shortest but 
most poignant of the series. 

22. A-31. B-%. P-8.  Patris 
Sapientia. Phrygian mode. Canon 
at the actave. This Prelude pictures 
the harshness and brutality inflicted 
upon the Savior. 

23. A-20. B-8. P-9. 15th cen- 
tury melody. Phrygian mode. The 
syncopated falling lines of the bass 
part express the drooping of the ex- 
hausted body of Jesus. 

24. A-43. B-38. 
by Greitter (1500-52). Words by 
Heyden (1494-1561). Translated 
by Rodney Fowler. Christ’s death 
on the cross. 

25. A-3. B-46. P-56. Polish 
National (1559). Thanksgiving for 
the Savior. 

26. A-49. B-23. P-29. Trans- 
lated from “Gude and Godly Bal- 
lates” (1568). Dorian mode. Medi- 
tation, canon at the fifth. 

27. A-21. B-5. P-5. One of 
the finest of Luther’s hymns, based 
on Latin and German medieval 
hymns. Dorian mode. The bonds 
of death are symbolized by heavy 
basses that draw the melody down 
into the depths. 

28. A-8. B-26. 
Dorian mode. 

29. A-35. B-4. P-4. Words 
and melody from the 12th century. 
Dorian mode. Translated by Bis- 
hop Coverdale (1487-1569). Goost- 
ly Psalmes and Spiritualle Songes.” 


P-45. Tune 


P-32. Luther. 
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30. A-14. B-14. P-14. Sur- 
rexit Christus Hodie. 12th century. 
Note the ascending figures (resur- 
rection motive) in the Prelude. 

31. A-45. B-13. P-15. Dorian 
melody (1561). Canon. 

32. A-16. B-22. P-28. Phrygian 
mode. The basso ostinato symbol- 
izes the Old Testament victory of 
the Messiah described under the 
image of the treading of the wine- 


press. 

33. A-X-7. B-30. P-35. Veni 
Creator Spiritu. Mixo-Lydian 
mode. Whitsuntide. 

34. A-13. B-21. P-25. Lydian 
mode. Before the sermon. 

35. A-42. B-32. P-37. Baptis- 
mal hymn. Before the sermon. 
Canon at the fifth. 

36. A-23. B-11. P-12. Luther, 


13th century Pilgrim song. Mixo- 
Lydian mode. Ten Commandments. 

37. A-2. B-40. P-48. Luther’s 
adaptation of the Lord’s Prayer. 
There are eight stanzas, each on a 
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clause of the Prayer, and a ninth on 
the Amen. Accompanied by motive 
of supplication. 

38. A-18. B-12. P-13. Aeolian 
mode. Note the falling figures in 
the bass, in long leaps downward. 

39. A-30. B-15. P-16. Mixo- 
Lydian mode. “The true confes- 
sional hymn of the Reformation.” 


40. A-47. B-24. P-30. 
41. A-15. B-27. P-33. 
42. A-48. B-43. P-51. Bach 


on his death-bed dictated a more 
elaborate fantasia on this Prelude, 
with the title “Before Thy throne O 


God, I stand.” 

43. A-33. B-44. P-54. G. Neu- 
mark (1621-81). 

44, A-17. B-2. P-2. For the 
dying. 

45. A-11. B-1. P-1. Michael 
Franck (1609-67). Accompaniment 


of widely dispersed scales, compar- 
ing the transitoriness of life to the 
cloud “that soon arises and soon has 
passed away.” 


San Antonio and Topeka 


Two More Silent Municipal Organs bear Testimony to a Condi- 
tion Which Seems to be Pleading for a Solution 


ae) IC REWITH we resume our 

series on municipal organs. 

é Last year we dealt with 

eleven: Atlanta, Cedar 

' Rapids, Cleveland, Detroit, 

Memphis, Minneapolis, the two 

Portlands, Pueblo, Saint Paul, and 
San Diego. 

It is a matter of some pride and 
satisfaction to point to the effort be- 
ing made at this time by the leading 
organists of Cleveland; they are 
actually doing something, not merely 
wishing. Led by Mr. Kraft and the 
Guild chapter he heads, Cleveland 
organists are endeavoring to do a 
difficult job—they are trying to per- 
suade the City that a good sum of 
money must be spent to re-locate 
their magnificent municipal organ. 
T.A.O. might now be proud of the 
part it played in this particular in- 
stance, but we prefer to take pride 
in the part Mr. Beymer, Mr. Kraft, 
and a few others, have played and 
are playing. 

Every reader who has ever heard 
the Cleveland organ and realizes 
what it is suffering because of a 
location that has proved, as some 
feared it would, utterly indefensible 
and completely disastrous. should 


write immediately to Mr. Kraft and 
record his opinion in writing. No 
city should be asked today to spend 
thousands 


of dollars merely to 


satisfy the opinions of a few men or 
a group of men, but we can be sure 
that the city of Cleveland is favored 
with enough courage and _intelli- 
gence in high governmental circles 
to immediately authorize the expen- 
diture if all those who should know, 
and do know, give the same verdict 
and thus change a matter of opinion 
to one of incontrovertible fact. Be 
he ever so competent, a professional 
is of no value in the world till he 
makes his influence felt for the good 
of others. Here is a real oppor- 
tunity. 
SAN ANTONIO 
Mr. Hugh McAmis, a resident of 
Paris for some years, returned to 
America in time to see that the 4- 
127-4798 Moller Organ should be 
rightly presented to its owners, and 
he became municipal organist at a 
salary not to be sneezed at, as the 
proverb would have it. The stop- 
list of this organ was published in 
T.A.O. for March, 1928. A beau- 
tiful photograph of the Auditorium 
is used as our Cover for this issue. 
The organ was installed in 1926 
and Mr. McAmis dedicated it. The 
mayor at that time was interested in 
things artistic. Mr. McAmis played 
half-hour programs at 12:15 on 
Wednesdays, hour programs at 4:30 
- on Sundays, and radio programs one 
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hour on Tuesdays at 6:30. The 
largest audience was 5000 and at that 
time the smallest was about 500, 
with audiences of one or two thou- 
sand by no means rare. It cost the 
city about $8000 a year merely to 
heat and cool the auditorium for the 
various recitals. When the mayor 
died he was followed by one ‘who 
had no interest in music and the re- 
citals were discontinued. Mr. 
Walter Dunham followed Mr. Mc- 
Amis when the latter went to New 
York City to live. 

Here are two programs used by 
Mr. McAmis in San Antonio in the 
good old days: 


No. 1 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Bach, Adagio Lamentoso 
Gluck, Gavotte 
Tchaikowsky, Finale Pathetique 
Nevin, Venetian Love Song 
Dupre, Misterioso 
Wagner, Tannhauser March 
No. 2 

Widor, Fourth, complete 
Tchaikowsky, Dance of Reed Pipes 
Tchaikowsky, Arabian Dance 
Beethoven, Minuet 
Wagner, Int. Act 3 and Bridal 

Chorus 

Mr. McAmis says to induce the 
restoration of the recitals it would 
be necessary to get the civic and 
music clubs interested in a move- 
ment to create a demand; Mr. 
Dunham says to insure the continu- 
ence of the rectials it would be 
necessary to play popular programs. 
We believe both are right. The 
former is up to the organists of San 
Antonio—if they are interested 
enough in the welfare of their own 
profession and have influence 
enough to get the thing started. 
The latter is up to an organist, but 
frankly we doubt if any competent 
professional organist can be found 
who is willing to devote half his pro- 
gram to the pleasure of his audi- 
ences; the profession itself would 
call him an outcast and pass by on 
the other side, so we cannot blame 
the individual too much. But when 
our leading symphony orchestras 
and our so-called great conductors 
will continue to program such 
“cheap” music as the Blue Danube 
Waltz and Tannhauser Overture, 
why need we fear to use similarly 
tuneful and rhythmic stuff, even if 
it is undeniably cheap? The cheap 
and simple things of life have their 
places in the scheme of things; 
there is no blame whatever attached 
to mere simplicity or cheapness. In 
fact every one of us would attach 
more than blame to sugar, cotton 
cloth, car-fare, gasoline, and half the 
other commodities of life if they 
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were not just as cheap as possible. 
Along with our fine classics the 
cheap little tunes and rhythms have 
a perfect right to be heard also. 

Here is a suggestion which merits 
consideration : 

“Tf the season for the municipal 
organist were the same as that of 
the orchestra, if the organ recitals 
were similarly advertised, and not 
too many recitals given—one a week 
at most; and if the organist were 
not only a fine artist but also a man 
who could talk to the women’s clubs, 
join the Masons, shoot pool with the 
Elks, and pray with the Baptists, 
then maybe they would get some- 
where.” 

The sad finale here, as in almost 
every other case, is that the organ 
is no longer used regularly for re- 
citals. 

We are indebted also to Mrs. E. 
C. Van Ness, one of our valued San 
Antonio readers, for some of the 
data herewith presented. 


TOPEKA 


W. W. Kimball Co. installed a 4-51- 
3062 in the municipal auditorium in 
1905, so we are almost dealing with 
ancient history, going back to the 
days when horses and buggies were 
the chief means of local travel; 
when George B. Penny and Clarence 
Eddy opened the organ. And aside 
from the following comments by 
Mr. Warren Hackett Galbraith we 
have nothing to report. Mr. Gal- 
braith writes: 

“The recitals were discontinued 
because of a mysterious electrical in- 
terference which defied experts, and 
made a great noise when the blower 
was started. The cause could not 
be ascertained nor the effect 
remedied; and so we are awaiting 
better conditions which we hope will 
come with the building of a new 
auditorium. 

“The Topeka Auditorium is an 
old building, unattractive and un- 
comfortable; the city intends either 
to replace it with a modern structure 
or remodel and modernize it. When 
this is done, the organ will also re- 
ceive adequate attention.” 

We believe Mrs. Eleanor Allen 
Buck holds the titie of official or- 
ganist at the present time, though 
the last recitals were given in 1929. 

In this case it would seem to be 
rather clear that the primary diffi- 
culty is that nobody wants to visit 
such an antiquated auditorium for 
anything anyway. Now would be 
an excellent time to replace the old 
building with a modern structure. 
The Kimball factory will be in ideal 
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position to rebuild and enlarge its 
organ for the city. If Topeka or- 
ganists want something to do, we 
modestly suggest they start the 
campaign for a new municipal build- 
ing and a rebuilt and vastly enlarged 
municipal organ. A dollar invested 
in the organ today will give the in- 
vestor more than he has had for his 
dollar in about twenty years. 


—GLEASON— 


Harold Gleason, head of the organ 
department of Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, N. Y., appeared 
as composer when the Rochester 
Philharmonic played his new Pre- 
lude on a Gregorian Theme, for 
‘orchestra and organ, under the 
baton of Howard Hanson, at the 
orchestra’s first American - Com- 
posers concert. The Times-Union 
characterised the work as having 
“much graciousness and dignity 
ieaseil orchestration full: and sonor- 
WUD canst extremely interesting.” 





Mr. LaVAHN MAESCH 
of Lawrence Conservatory, Apple- 
ton, Wis., where he heads the 
organ department and has at his 
disposal four organs—a 4m, 3m, 
and two 2m. Mr. Maesch is a 
native of Appleton and graduate of 
Appleton College. He studied 
organ with Palmer Christian and 
Marcel Dupre, and was appointed 
to the Conservatory some half- 
dozen years ago, gaining recogni- 
tion for his work as concert organ- 
ist. In addition to his organ 
classes, his recitals, and his work 
as organist of the First Congrega- 
tional, he teaches harmony, count- 
erpoint, and ear training. Mr. 
Maesch has continued his recitals 
regularly for four seasons and this 
year is giving them every week in 
the Fall and Spring series. 
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Critique 


FREDERICK C. MAYER 
Although the Kaydets were for- 
bidden to attend because of quaran- 
tine, Frederick C. Mayer’s Nov. 
22nd recital at West Point Chapel 
was greeted by a full house consist- 
ing mostly of the general public who 
are fortunate enough to be able to 
reach the Point by auto, aeroplane, 
yacht, or balloon from whatever 
part of the U. S. they belong in. 

The most interesting numbers on 
the program were the two novelties 
which Mr. Mayer brought with him 
from his last visit to France; first, 
the Bach-Widor Miserere Mei 
Domine ; second, the Dupre Carillon, 
dedicated to Mr. Mayer and here- 
with performed for the first time in 
America. 


THE PROGRAM 
Rinck, Variations on Mache Dich 
Bach-Widor, Miserere mei Domine 
(Four baritone solos) 
Wagner, Pilgrims Chorus 
Wagner, Evening Star Song 
Dupre, Carillon 


Widor has transcribed the well 
known Prelude in D minor from 
Book 1 of the Well-Tempered and 
done so in a very surprising mood. 
The only inkling we can offer as to 
this mood is given by the title which 
Widor pre-fixed to the work. 
Lovers of the Well-Tempered will 
enjoy themselves best by turning to 
the prelude and trying to play it in 
the spirit of that title. Then get the 
Widor transcription and be sur- 
prised ! 

The Dupre Carillon is aptly dedi- 
cated. Mr. Mayer’s interest in bells 
is too well known to need mention. 
The dedication is apt and further- 
more the Carillon is one of those 
enormous ‘effect’ pieces that seems 
almost written to order for the har 
monics of the West Point organ. 
The effect is as if a troup of Titans 
had taken possession of the belfry 
of Riverside Church and doing what 
they pleased were “reveling in the 
riotous tonal exaltation of their 
sport”—“wrestling with all the bells 
great and small.” It is that all right. 
Definite program music, it came 
through its first performance at Mr. 
Mayer’s hands in such fashion that 
we got him to repeat it and we re- 
main assured that all who have big 
instruments and resonant buildings 
will have to play the Carillon—if 
they can. 

Just how many Sunday drivers 
Mr. Mayers gets would be hard to 
count. When I see them on the 
road they look like many thousands, 
whereas the Chapel only holds a 
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couple of thousand. So as well as 
filling the Chapel he clutters the 
roads for fifty miles on recital days. 
After all, it’s a great temptation, 
this objective for an hour’s drive. 


—W. H. 


Advance Programs 
HUGH PORTER 


SECOND PRESB., NEW YORK 

January 10, 8 p.m. 
A Bach program will be given at 8 
p.m. including organ and choral 
numbers, among the latter are the 
cantata for the festival of St. John 
the Baptist, “Sing for Joy Ye Ran- 
somed Band,” and vocal solos from 
the ‘“Geistliche Lieder.” 

January 31, 4 p.m. 
Mozart, Fantasia Fm 
Mozart, Alleluia 
Bach, Vom Himmel Hoch 
Bach, Komst du Nun 
My heart ever faithful, Bach 
Jongen, Improvisation-Caprice 
Vierne, Andante and Finale, 3rd 


CARL WEINRICH 
HOLY COMMUNION, NEW YORK 
Brahms-Vierne Series 
January 3rd and 4th 
3rahms, My Jesus Thou who Didst 
Franck, Chorale Bm 
Brahms, Savior of my Heart 
Vierne, First “symphony” 
January roth and r1th 
Brahms, O World I e’en must 
Leave 
Ivan Langstroth, Fantaisie and 
Fugue Gm, Op. 14, ms. 
Brahms, My inmost Heart Rejoiceth 
Brahms, Prelude and Fugue on O 
Traurigkeit O Herzeleid 
Vierne, Second “symphony” Op. 20 
January 17th and 18th 
Brahms, Prelude and Fugue Am 
Tournemire, l’Orgue Mystique, 
No. 5 
Brahms, Deck Thyself Out O my 
Soul 


Brahms, O how Blessed Faithful — 


Spirits 
Vierne, Third “symphony” Op. 28 
January 24th and 25th 

Brahms, O God Thou Holiest 

Brahms, A Rose Breaks into Bloom 

Andre Illiashenko, Prelude et Fugue 
Cyclique Atonale, ms. 

Tournemire, Prelude, Offertory, 
Elevation, Communion (Suite 35) 

Vierne, Fourth “symphony” Op. 32 
January 31st and February rst 

Brahms, My Inmost Heart doth 
Yearn 

Tournemire, Paraphrase-Carillon 
(Suite No. 35) 

Brahms, Fugue Afm 

Vierne, Fifth “symphony” Op. 57 

February 7th and 8th 
Brahms, Prelude and Fugue Gm 
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Tournemire, l’Orgue Mystique, No. 

24 
Brahms, My Inmost Heart doth 

Yearn 
Brahms, O World I e’en must Leave 
Vierne, Sixth “symphony” Op. 59 

Mr. Weinrich plays at 2:30 on 
Sundays and at 8:15 on Mondays. 
In this notable series he is present- 
ing the complete organ works of 
Brahms and the six major works of 
Vierne, whith Vierne calls “sym- 
phonies” but which, for purposes of 
correct definition in conformity to 
standard practise in the technical 
world of music, we prefer to call 
Sonatas, to distinguish them from 
Symphonies properly written only 
for the full orchestra and available 
to organist or pianist only when 
transcribed. Mr. Weinrich also pre- 
sents several manuscript novelties, 
and sections of the very extensive 
Mystic Organ by Tournemire which 
was reviewed at length in these 
pages some years ago. 

From our viewpoint the tendency 
of the profession to go to hear an 
organist or. an organ instead of to 
hear organ literature is not produc- 
tive of the best results. The organ 
we go to hear is never to be ours 
to play, and the playing we hear 
may be entirely different from the 
style we are developing for our- 
selves; but the literature is the one 
item that may be made our very 
own. It would seem then that the 
members of the organ profession 
who take the time to attend such 
notable recitals as these offered by 
Mr. Weinrich have an invaluable 
opportunity to profit greatly by Mr. 
Weinrich’s long, tedious hours of 
labor that have necessarily preceded 
his public presentation of compo- 
sitions that merit the closest scrutiny 
of every serious professional organ- 
ist. 

T.A.O. takes pleasure in present- 
ing the advance programs of Mr. 
Weinrich’s January and February 
series. These are not programs of 
the past; they are programs of the 
immediate future, and may be en- 
joyed to the fullest by every organ- 
ist in the Metropolitan district. 


Musicales 


MRS. ELEANOR A. BUCK 
UNITED PRESB., TOPEKA 
American Program 

Choral Amen, Delamarter 

o.p.v.c. Matthews, Romance 

b. Lord is my Shepherd, Sowerby 

s.a.t. Jesus Thy boundless Love, 
Delamarter 

o.h.v.c. Dickinson, Reverie 

As now the sun’s, James 

o-p. Clokey, Symphonic Piece 
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Father give Thy Benediction, 
Dickinson 


MISS MARION J. CLAYTON 
1sT PRESB., NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
“Light of the World” 

Dubois, Fiat Lux 
Schumann, Abendlied 
All Praise to God, Wagner 
Karg-Elert, Harmonies du Soir 
Prayer, Kennedy 
O Light of Life, Bach 
Karg-Elert, Starlight 

“Our order of service has been 
very carefully prepared by Miss 
Clayton,” says the calendar for the 
day, “with the purpose of building a 
unified impression on the theme of 
‘Christ, the Light of the World.’ ” 


DANIEL A. HIRSCHLER 
EMPORIA, KANSAS 

Matthews, Festive Prelude 
Arcadelt, Ave Maria 
Hallelujah, Beethoven 
All Praise to God, Russian 
o.v.p. Bach, Concerto Gm 
Like as the Hart, Palestrina 
Tantum Ergo, Candlyn 
Song of the Night, Dunn 
Cross it fo’ Yohself, Spiritual 

This is the 14th Thanksgiving 
Community Musical Vesper Service 
in Emporia. 


EDGAR L. McFADDEN 
CENTENARY M. E., ST. LOUIS 
Dedicating 4m Kilgen 

Kroeger, Prayer and Exaltation 
Vierne, Westminster Chimes 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue A 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Martini, Gavotte 
Widor, Intermezzo. Pastorale. 
Beautiful Savior, Christiansen 
150th Psalm, Franck 
List to the Lark, Dickinson 
Nevin, Sketches from the City 
Improvisation on Three Hymns . 
Franck, Finale 

Mr. McFadden directed the chor- 
al numbers and presented as_ his 
guest organist Mr. Walter Flandorf. 


H. S. SAMMOND 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Now let every tongue, Bach 
Around the Manger, Beach 
Three Kings, Joseph 
Haste Thee Nymph, Handel 
Music When soft Voices, Wood 
Nightingale, Weelkes 
Cobbler’s Jig, Old English 
Ave Maria, Verdi 
Song of Ossian’s Fingal, Brahms 
Song of the Sea, Stebbins 
Charm for Slumber, Rockwell 
Waters ripple and flow, Czecho- 

Slovakian 
Wake Thee, arr. Taylor 
Mr. Sammond’s __ organization, 
Morning Choral, is now in its 13th 
season; it is a choir of women’s 
voices. 
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ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
BALDWIN-WALLACE CONSERVATORY 
Bach Program 

Prelude and Fugue Em 

Hark a Voice Saith 

Out of the Deep 

Lord Hear the Voice 

Sonata 6 

“Jesus Thou art my Sure Defense” 
“Be Thou Content” 

Prelude and Fugue Gm 

“T Wrest and Pray” 

The Bach Chorus of Cleveland 
constituted the assisting artist, un- 
der the direction of F. W. Strieter; 
the Chorus, in addition to the Motet 
and Chorales indicated, also sang the 
Chorales of the three Choralpreludes 
immediately after Mr. Riemen- 
schneider’s playing of them. 

J. ALFRED SCHEHL 
HOLY SPIRIT, CINCINNATI 
First Guild Service 

Bossi, Ave Maria No. 2 
Gregorian and Falsobordoni anti- 
phons and Psalms, arr. Schehl 
Salve Regina, Haydn 
Ave Verum, Mozart 
Domine in Auxilium, Bartschmidt 
Tantum Ergo, arr. Schehl 
Divine Praises, Viadana, arr. Schehl 
Turner, Thanksgiving 
MISS PAULINE VOORHEES 
CENTER CHURCH, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Thanksgiving a-cappella Program 
Sing we all now, Praetorius 
Send out Thy light, Schuetky 
God is a Spirit, Kopyloff 
Pilgrim Fathers, Fletcher 
List to the lark, Dickinson 
‘ O Blessed Ever Gracious, 
: Tchaikowsky 
God the Lord hath spoken, Maunder 
All breathing life, Bach 
God is my Shepherd, Dvorak 
Shadows of Evening, Dickinson 
Miss Voorhees directed a chorus 
of 33 voices and Mrs. Mary Clapp 
Howell was accompanist. 
HOMER P. WHITFORD 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Thanksgiving Festival Service 
Miles, Prelude on St. Kevin 
b. I Will Lift up, MacDermid 
O Lord most Holy, Franck 
Praise the Lord, Whitford 
Like as the Hart, Whelpley 
s. Give Thanks, Harris 
Laudamus, Welsh 
Vierne, Cortege 

ERNEST WILLOUGHBY 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 

Come let us all this day, Bach 
My heart ever faithful, Bach 
Tenebrae Factae sunt, Palestrina 
O Bone Jesu, Palestrina 
O vos omnes, Vittoria 
Jesus dulcis memoria, Vittoria 
Looke downe O Lorde, Byrd 
‘Benedictus, Byrd 
Iivefold Amen, Arne 
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For this, the second musicale of 
the season, Mr. Willoughby used 
music of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies; we quote only the vocal num- 
bers. The congregation sang sev- 
eral Bach chorales, words and mus- 
ic of which was supplied them. 


Recital 


Programs 


RECITALISTS marked * have given the 
organ builder credit on the printed pro- 
gram. The same sign is used to mark the 
first number of any program given here- 
with in full, and when it occurs after a 
title it shows that an assisting artist sang 
or played after that number. 

Since space is limited, programs from 
the same recitalist will not be used in con- 
secutive issues. 

Programs intended for immediate pub- 
lication must reach the Editorial Office 
on or before the first day of the month 
preceding date of tssue. 

Why not cooperate with “the other fel- 
low” by marking ** any number that was 
a spectal favorite with your audience? 


MISS EDITH B. ATHEY 
WALTER REED HOSPITAL, WASH. 
Best, March* 
Rogers, Pastorale 
Bach, Bouree 
Handel, Largo* 
Lemmens, Fanfare 
Brewer, Allegretto Caprice 
Ole Bull, Melody* 
Guilmant, Finale, Son. 1 | 
DR. FREDERIC T. EGENER 
CRONYN MEMORIAL, LONDON, CAN. 
*Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Egener, Drifting Boat. Evening 
Chimes 
Goss-Custard, Chelsea Fayre 
Guilmant, Funeral March 
Seraphique 
Nevin, Will o’ the Wisp 
Horsman, Curfew 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
C. ALBERT SCHOLIN 
2ND PRESB., ST. LOUIS 
*Widor, Toccata (5th) 
Clokey, Jagged Peaks 
Kramer, Intermezzo 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Torjussen, 2 Norwegian Tone 
Poems 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Scholin, Memories 
Wagner, Dreams 
Vierne, Finale (1st) 











Notice 


Programs for this department will 
not be accepted later than the first 
day of the month preceding date 
of publication. 

—THE EpITors 
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*HERBERT S. SAMMOND 
MIDDLE COLLEGIATE, NEW YORK 
*Bach, O God Thou Gracious 
Handel, Water Suite 
Trad. Pastorelle 
Corelli Sarabande 
Woodman, Wedding Hymn 
Londonderry Air 
Clokey, Mountain Sketches 
Higgs, Grand Choeur 
*Clerambault, Adagio Maestoso 
Corelli, Andante 
Beren, Fantasia 
Schubert, Am Meer 
Lemare Pastorale E 
Rheinberger, Sonata Cm 
Friml, Moonlight on Lagoon 
Bossi, Chant du Soir 
Bach, Prelude G 


ADOLPH STEUTERMAN 
CALVARY P. E., MEMPHIS 
Piano-Organ Duets 

Franck, Piece Heroique 
Saint-Saens, The Swan 
Clokey, Symphonic Piece 
Bach, Air (Suite D) 
Beethoven, Turkish March 
Wagner, Ride of Valkyries —_ 
Harry John Steuterman, pianist 
DR. LATHAM TRUE 
CASTILLEJA SCHOOL, PALO ALTO 
Compositions by Dr. True 
Castilleja Sonata 
(Three Songs) 
Chorale Improvisation on Alumnae 
Song 
Chorale Improvisation No Lei O 
Hawaii 







(Four Songs) 
Solemn Prelude In Modo 
Harmonico 
Clair de Lune 
The last two numbers were or- 
gan-piano duets. 


FIRMIN SWINNEN 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 
Christmas Program 

The First Nowell, English 
I Zampognari, Neapolitan 
Liszt, Les Preludes 
Silent, Night, German 
Kolyada, Russian 
Bohm, Still as the Night 
Noite de Natal, Portuguese 
El Cant des Ancels, Spanish 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
As Lately ye Watched, Austrian 
Angels have you Heard, French 
Yon, Gesu Bambino 
Slaap myn Kindejelief, Flemish 
O Fir Tree Dark, Swedish 
Korsakoff, Sheherazada 

Readers will note that Mr. 
Swinnen played two _ traditional 
carols before each organ number, 
representing ten nations in these ten 
carols, and that the Bohm, Schubert, 
and Yon organ numbers were also 
intimately connected with the 
Christmas spirit, the Gesu Bambino 
being perhaps the most widely used 
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piece of Christmas music produced 
in recent times. To Mr. Swinnen 
we award the palm for a most un- 
usual, beautiful, and. appealing 
Christmas program. An audience of 
800 heard the program with delight. 


aS 
ERNEST WHITE 
ST. JAMES, PHILADELPHIA 
*Brahms, My Jesus Thou who 


Brahms, Savior of my Heart 

Franck, Chorale E 

Brahms, O World I E’en must 
leave 

Brahms, 2nd setting 

Brahms, Deck Thyself Out 

Franck, Prelude, Fugue, Variations 


*Franck, Chorale Bm 

Brahms, O Blessed Faithful Spirits 

Brahms, O God Thou Holiest 

Brahms, My Inmost Heart 
Rejoiceth 

Franck, Pastorale 

Brahms, Fugue Af 

Franck, Finale Bf 


*Franck, Piece Heroique 

Brahms, A Rose Breaks into Bloom 

Brahms, My Inmost Heart doth 

Yearn 

Brahms, 2nd setting 

Franck, Cantabile B 

Brahms, Prelude and Fugue on O 
Traurigkeit 

Franck, Chorale Am 


Mr. White thus presents the 
complete works of Brahms so far 
as organ versions are concerned. 
The eleven choralpreludes are 
rather well known but the other 
Brahms pieces are not; Mr. White 
at the close of each recital repeated 
the Brahms numbers on the pro- 
gram. The Philadelphia Ledger 
gave Mr. White an advance notice 
to the length of 23” of valuable and 
serious introduction for his three 
programs confined to Brahms and 
Franck. Sarah D. Lowrie also 
writing in the Ledger closes with 
this interesting paragraph: 

“T can think of no saner, safer 
way to lose oneself in a world of 
goodness and free oneself from a 
world of mistakes than to slip into 
a quiet seat in that church and for- 
get the world for an hour.” 

These eleven interesting choral- 
preludes of Brahms have often 
been mentioned in these pages. 
The version published by Simrock 
in Berlin is most interesting, add- 
ing the German text of the chorale 
to the melody wherever it appears, 
and making use of the C clef quite 
frequently. The works are by no 
means difficult to play, but they 
call for profound musicianship in 
their adequate interpretation. 
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Professor of Organ and Organ Composition at Royal Academy, 
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Editorial Reflections 


Work, not Weep 


»>OME YEARS ago the or- 

~ gan world was floating 

along smoothly in the good 

old way, doing everything 

pretty much as _ former 
generations had always done. When 
a man or woman played a recital, it 


was news; at any rate there wasn’t - 


anything else to talk about. 

But times are changing rapidly as 
we enter the new yéar. We no 
longer need confine ourselves to the 
repetitions of things already done in 
the same way a thousand times. 
Young fellows are coming along 
with new ideas, new ways of doing 
the old things; surprisingly enough, 
some of them are meeting a brand of 
success relatively new in the organ 
world. 

In the church it is exemplified by 
the new religious service which is 
gradually displacing the former type 
of lecture or concert; it is founded 
directly on the Bible, usually on the 
Four Gospels wherein Christianity’s 
beginnings are authoritatively re- 
corded; this new service does not 
feature what men say about religion 
but deals with religion itself—a vast 
improvement. 

Another happy sign is_ the 
strengthening of the recitalists’ ideas. 
Recitalists are beginning to recog- 
nize their audiences. Mr. Weinrich, 
for example, takes note of the audi- 
ence that comes to Holy Communion 
and builds his programs for that 
particular type. Mr. Allen does the 
same in a different way in Stanford 
University, using Bach in a most in- 
viting manner. Mr. White in Phila- 
delphia gets the newspapers to head- 
line him—not for The Storm and a 
Wagner Program but for Brahms 
and Franck. A competent business 
man (Mr. La Berge) arranges a 
tour for an American organist (Mr. 
Christian) and makes him play a re- 
cital every second day for a whole 
month—with five recitals on five 


days in one stretch. Mr. Yon plays 
a paid-admission recital in Carnegie 
Hall where the organist never be- 
fore dared venture, and Mr. Cour- 
boin resume his master classes and 
specializes again in his recitals. 

As for the industry, 1932 comes 
along with two less competitors and 
it represents not a loss of artistic 
products but the solidification of 
them; first the Welte achievements 
were secured by the Kimball organ- 
ization, and now the Aeolian arts are 
taken into the Skinner organization. 
It merely means that there are two 
less competitors for all the others, 
and that these solidified interests are 
that much stronger, safer, and bet- 
ter. 

We have all accumulated con- 
siderable dust in our mad _ pace 
through the past years of insecure 
prosperity; now we can pause for 
breath—pause for thought too. We 
can sweep the dust away, dig into 
the new ideas we’ve always wanted 
tc apply but never had time for, and 
get to work anew. We may not find 
gold swept in on us as we have 
grown to expect, but there is no lack 
of work; though we may not have 
work to do for others we can al- 
ways find work to do for ourselves 
—improving our ideas, capacities, 
and products. In the last analysis, 
that’s where real profit is to be 
found. True it’s not an immediate 
profit for 1932 but rather for 1942. 

Those who take courage and build 
for the future have no lack of work 
to occupy their present spare time— 
they have every assurance of being 
ten years hence just that much better 
than the other fellow who has used 
1932 as a weeping-year. 


Sigfrid Karg-Elert 


A Brief Biographical Sketch of 
The Man and His Music 


) ERMANY is sending 

America its best-loved ex- 
) ponent of the.noble art of 

organ composition. 

“Among contemporary 
composers,” says Mr. Sigmund 
Klein, “Sigfrid Karg-Elert oc- 
cupies a unique place.” Continu- 
ing, Mr. Klein points out that “for 
approximately: the past twenty 
years he figures as the most pro- 
ductive and renowned organ com- 
poser since Reger.” 

Upon the death of Reger, Karg- 
Elert was summoned to the Con- 
servatory at Leipzig, to occupy 
the post vacated by his distin- 
guished predecessor. And just as 
Reger’s name had become a house- 
hold word among organists 
throughout the world, so also 
Karg-Elert’s name was destined to 
become. But the difference be- 
tween the music of the two men is 
pretty nearly the difference be- 
tween the scholastic music of con- 
trapuntal perfection and the roman- 
tic music of superlative imagina- 
tive beauty. Reger’s music is 
severe, austere, aloof; it is scien- 
tific. Karg-Elert’s music is poetic, 
warm, marked by flights of fancy 
and heights of reflective beauty. 
The remarkable thing about Dr. 
Karg-Elert is that he should be 
able to compose music that gives 
every evidence of having been 
written expressly for the finest of 
modern American organs, whereas 
the only instruments with which 
he is familiar in Germany are of 
the Bach and Reger type of un- 
imaginative, almost colorless foun- 
dation. 

Dr. Karg-Elert was born Nov. 
21, 1879, in Oberndorf, Wurttem- 
berg, and studied with Reinecke, 
Reisenauer, Jadassohn, and others. 
He is now the first composer 
thought of in America when 
modern German music is men- 
tioned. That’s all there is to the 
record. 
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“For twelve years,” says Mr. 


Klein, “he forsook organ composi- 
tion and wrote orchestral, piano, 
and chamber music. 
years, 
modernistic experiments, the great 
attraction of composing for the 
organ again drew him under its 
spell, and with deep fervor and re- 
ligious enthusiasm he reverted to 
the ideals of his youth. 


After many 
satiated with the radical 


“But the period of his musical 


wanderings was not futile. He 
had substantially adopted new ele- 
ments of style. 
his organ compositions, had bene- 
fited by a particular nuance and he 
definitely divorced himself from 
the current Reger formulae.” 


His manner, in 


“His harmonies,” continues Mr. 


Klein in a particularly well-worded 
paragraph, 
‘ willed, distinctive and at times 
bold, and the logic of their com- 
binations and modulatory evolu- 
tions, intelligent and persuasive.” 


“are absolutely self- 


Just as the modern school of 


organ building and organ design 
have made possible a new school 
of organ playing and organ litera- 
ture, so also has Dr. Karg-Elert 
brought into actual being that new 
school of organ composition. Mr. 
Klein 
Karg-Elert’s music quite eloquent- 


speaks of this phase of 
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ly when he says, “Karg-Elert 
steeps himself in aggressive or- 
chestral effects in composing for 
the organ.” And aggressive or- 
chestral effects, indeed, have made 
this poet of the organ, a very wel- 
come guest in America in the open- 
ing months of the readjustment 
year of 1932. 

What of the man himself? We 
know his music, and _ perhaps 
through his music we know him 
also. Let us re-paint the word- 
picture painted for readers of this 
magazine four years ago b~ Mrs. 
J. H. Cassidy of Dallas, who had 
gone to Germany expressly to meet 
the famous composer. 

“A little fat man in a Swiss cos- 
tume of velvet coat,” wrote Mrs. 
Cassidy, who “very much re- 
sembled a jolly Schubert making 
fun of his student’s work one 
moment, storming the next, or pat- 
ting their shoulders with a loving 
hand.” 

Of a student who had just 
played with too much bodily ges- 
tures, Dr. Karg-Elert remarked, 
“Some day he will learn that emo- 
tion is of the heart and not of the 
body.” 

“Our next visit,” continues Mrs. 
Cassidy, “was a revelation. At his 
home, two sides of the large room 
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are lined with books, and two with 
cabinets of his own .compositions. 
‘See,’ he said, ‘my family of com- 
positions has increased so I scarce- 


‘ly know my own children.’ We 


asked how he found time with his 
large classes at the Conservatory, 
and he answered: ‘I have a strong 
body; I sleep mostly between 2 
a.m. and 5 a.m.’ 

“‘The English have been my 
friends,’ said he, ‘but sometimes 
they say, “We cannot play your 
numbers on our organs,” but I 
hear the Americans will play my 
pieces. I love to look at the 
American specifications. They will 
do what my soul calls for.’” 

Yes, truly, the modern American 
organ will paint the beautiful tone- 
pictures Dr. Karg-Elert’s soul calls 
for. It is a privilege to have at 
work in America today men of 
commercial genius whose ability 
bridges the expansive and expen- 
sive Atlantic and makes it possible 
for the Old World to send to the 
New its great composers, such as 
Karg-Elert, and the other great 
composers and performers who 
have been here before him. With 
the exception of Guilmant many 
years ago, none other of the rank 
of Karg-Elert has been here. What 
would many of us not give to be 
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able to recall that we too had seen 
and heard Guilmant for ourselves? 

We close with four pertinent 
statements of Mr. Klein, each 
packed with meaning: 

“Karg-Elert is liberated from 
modish ambitions. 

“His compositions show no com- 
promise to either the conservatives 
or the radicals. 

“His is the urge which actuates 
him to compose. 

“He is an Apostle of his Art.” 


DEBUT JAN. 6 

It is a pleasure to announce that 
Americans will have their first op- 
portunity of hearing Dr. Karg-Elert 
on Wednesday evening, Jan. 6, on 
the new 4m Moller concert organ in 
the Grand Ball Room of the new 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. Formal dress optional ; admis- 
sion by invitation-ticket. Applica- 
tion for complimentary ticket should 
be addressed to M. P. Moller, Inc., 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. 

—WALDORF ORGAN— 
The 4m Moller in the new Waldorf- 
Astoria grand ball room, New York, 
which was officially opened by Wm. 
A. Goldsworthy Oct. 1st, 1931, in 
a five-hour program of organ music 
on the opening day of the new and 
lavishly appointed hotel, was pre- 
sented Dec. 13 in a radio program 
by Carl Bonawitz, the noted theater 
organist, who has been doing work 
in the ball.room of Convention Hall, 
Atlantic City. 

Mr. Bonawitz is past-master of 
the art of entertaining the average 
audience at the console and the new 
Moller in the Waldorf-Astoria came 
over the air in many bits of current 
music that were superbly beautiful 
examples of organ playing of that 
type. Mr. Bonawitz was playing fo: 
the radio audience alone, there be- 
ing no audience present in the ball 
room during his broadcast. 

The broadcasting company which 
controls the music‘of the Waldorf 
is presenting Mr. Bonawitz in sev- 
eral radio programs. 


—CLAREMONT, CALIF.— 
The new 4m Estey for Joseph W. 
Clokey in Claremont College, which 
has already been extensively dis- 
cussed in these pages, was opened in 
recital Nov. 23 by Mr. Clokey’s 
guest recitalist, Palmer Christian. 
The stoplist and other interesting 
matters will be presented in later 
columns, just as soon as it is found 
possible to prepare these things with 
the degree of accuracy and com- 
pleteness required by’ our readers 
for instruments of the importance of 
this one. 
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Aeolian Skinner Consolidation 


Official Statement Gives Cause for Optimism and Encouragement 
Further Strengthening and Stabilizing the Industry 


Mr T. Scott Buhrman, 
The American Organist, 

Richmond, S. I. 

Dear Mr. Buhrman: 

Replying to your inquiry we shall be very glad to give you any in- 
formation which may interest your readers regarding the new Aeolian- 
Skinner Organ Company which will henceforth continue the activities of 
the Skinner Organ Company and the Organ Division of the Aeolian Com- 
pany. 

We are all happy and enthusiastic about this alliance and we earnestly 
hope to do a good job and to hold the respect and confidence of our good 
friends all over the country. 

In the first place, we wish to state emphatically that this is not a step in 
the direction of big business, trusts or monopolies. On the contrary we 
are firm in the opinion, which we have often expressed in your columns, 
that the field for the highest quality is limited; that artistic merit and big 
business do not get on well together. This move may rather be regarded 
as an alliance to preserve the prestige of the Skinner and Aeolian names 
and to better meet the onslaughts of commercialism. 

We regard this purely as a constructive move and it seems to us sound 
and logical. Over a period of several decades the Skinner Organ Com- 
pany founded by Ernest M. Skinner, has established and maintained a 
world wide reputation in the design and construction of organs of the high- 
est quality and artistic merit. Its principal field has been among Churches, 
Colleges and other Public Institutions, but, in addition, it has developed a 
residence organ of which many fine examples may be found in homes from 
coast to coast. 

During the same period the Aeolian Organ has become internationally 
famous, principally as a fine residence organ, but at the same time gradually 
entering Public Institutions. It is probably true that more than seventy- 
five per cent of all pipe organs installed in residences during the last twenty- 
five years have been built by Aeolian and the list of the Aeolian clientele 
reads like a roster of the leaders in the social, professional and industrial 
activities of America. 

What seems more natural than a union of these two organizations 
which, for a generation, have been moving with the same ideals toward 
the same goal and which so well supplement one another? Under one man- 
agement and under one roof, so to speak, are gathered the long established 
prestige and good will of the Skinner and Aeolian names in both public 
and private work. All of the resources, developments, inventions and ex- 
perience of each will be at the disposal of the other. 

From such a consolidation we hope for artistic and mechanical im- 
provements, together with greater financial strength. We see the possibility 
of many economies in the normal operations of buying, building and selling 
and these economies should ultimately benefit our clients. 

The new Company will be financially independent, standing on its own 
feet with ample liquid assets, its properties free of encumbrances, and its 
total liabilities will be little or nothing. 

The greatest care will be taken to see that there is no destruction in 
either Aeolian or Skinner Organs of a single element which has contributed 
to their individuality and to their position in public esteem. All of these 
details which are common factors will be under consolidated management. 

The principal manufacture, including all Church Organ work, will be 
carried on at the Skinner plant in Dorchester. The Aeolian Studio in the 
Aeolian Building at 689 Fifth Avenue will be continued as headquarters for 
Residence Organ sales under Mr. Taft. The Skinner Studio at 677 Fifth 
Avenue will be continued as headquarters for Church and other public 
organ sales. Admirers of either Aeolian or Skinner in either the public or 
private field will be perfectly free to deal with either division. 

Consolidated representation will be maintained at Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Los Angeles. 

Yours very truly, 
Arthur H. Marks 
Ernest M. Skinner 
Frank Taft. 


December 15, 1931 
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A CORRECTION 


WITH A FEW COMMENTS ON THE 

IDEAL ORGAN OF THE FUTURE 
In your October issue appears an in- 
teresting article by Mr. James B. 
Jamison of the Estey Organ Com- 
pany entitled, “An Advance in Or- 
gan Design.” In the fourth para- 
graph of this article appears the fol- 
lowing text: 

“After my return home, Dr. 
Alexander Russell, when I outlined 
to him what we intended to do, was 
kind enough to say, ‘You have gone 
further along the right road to the 
ideal organ than anyone has ever 
‘gone before.’ ” 

I am afraid that this statement 
has led to some misunderstanding, 
and beg leave to make a correction. 

Mr. Jamison is an old friend of 
many years standing. His enthu- 
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siasm for the organ, and unusual 
combination of the practical with 
the ideal, has always been a matter 
of admiration to me. Before going 
to Europe, and again upon his re- 
turn, he outlined to me what he had 
in mind for his future work; name- 
ly, a sort of combination of the best 
features of all the great organ 
builders and organ ideas of the 
world. The idea of an international 
organ has always possessed my 
mind, and we did try to incorporate 
this idea in the additions and re- 
building of the great Philadelphia 
Wanamaker organ. Had Mr. 
Wanamaker lived, we would actual- 
ly have achieved our aim, because 
the high pressure Bombard section 
(not yet built) would probably have 
been built by Willis of England. 
This organ already contained the 








When the best . needed the best is bought 


HALL ORGANS 


ESPITE the so-called bugaboo of de- 

pression the HALL ORGAN COM- 
PANY during the past month established 
a remarkable record by receiving six new 
organ contracts within a period of ten days. 
These contracts were awarded on basis of 
confidence, quality and value. 
trying times this is a singular tribute. 


Six New Hall Organ Contracts In Ten Days 


In such 
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finest tonal work of American 
builders, and, of course, in its origi- 
nal form possessed some of the 
finest German and French tone 
colors. I was therefore naturally 
interested in what Mr. Jamison 
planned to do, and told him, in 
effect, that if this was his plan, he 
was going far along the right road 
towards the ideal organ, in my 
opinion. 

Unfortunately, the context of his 
article, tied up so closely as it is with 
the organ built for Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, may lead some of my friends 
to think that I had reference to this 
particular instrument. I have not 
heard the- Claremont organ. It is 
possible Mr. Jamison has achieved 
what he set out to do. I hope he 
has. But I am certainly in no po- 
sition to comment on it for the rea- 
son that I have never heard it. Up 
to the present the nearest approach 
I have heard to the international 
idea in tonal structure (outside the 
Philadelphia Wanamaker organ) 
was achieved in the Princeton 
Chapel organ, an instrument which 
I believe has made the path of all 
organ builders easier in the work- 
ing out of artistic ensembles. 


It is obvious that no one organ 
builder possesses a monopoly of all 
the good points in organ construc- 
tion and tonal design. If Mr. 
Jamison, Mr. Skinner, Mr. Taft or 
Mr. Courboin, or any other of the 
outstanding designers of organs 
succeeds in progressing further 
along this road, we should all accord 
full praise. 

—ALEXANDER RUSSELL 


FARNAM SERVICE 
MONTREAL MEMORIAL SERVICE IN 
CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL 
The service in Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, Montreal, as already reported 
(page 749, December) had for one 
of its purposes the unveiling of the 
memorial bust to Mr. Farnam. The 
memorial was subscribed to by the 
many friends whom he attracted to 
himself during his service in Mon- 
treal as organist of the Cathedral 
(1908-1913) and contributions were 
also received from outside sources. 
The service, of a most impressive 
character, was arranged by the 
present Cathedral organist, Dr. Al- 
fred E. Whitehead. In addition to 
the program as given, a movement 
of one of the latest works of Vierne, 
dedicated to Mr. Farnam, was 

played. 

Most impressive was the special 
prayer by Canon Shatford, begin- 
ning “Almighty God, the Author of 
all concord and harmony, we praise 
Thy Holy Name for the music of 
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earth and sea and sky.” The open- 
ing hymn, “O God our Help in ages 
past,” was another very impressive 
item, sung by the tremendous body 
of singers in choir and congregation. 

The anthems by Dr. Whitehead 
and Dr. Willan were models of pro- 
priety for a service of this austere 
nature. Scorning “effects” the com- 
posers successfully left the music it- 
self to provide the necessary atmos- 
phere. Without any dramatic striv- 
ing for effect, the performances, like 
the service itself, can be honestly de- 
‘scribed as memorable. Both music 
and performance followed the best 
cathedral traditions. 

It is unnecessary to say much 
about the organ numbers, because 
all were as they should be for such 
an occasion, but special mention 
should be made of the beautiful ren- 
dering of the Brahms Choralprelude, 
and of Mr. Weinrich’s _ playing 
which was what was expected from 
a successor of Farnam’s. It was in 
the true Farnam tradition, impecca- 
ble in technic, played from memory, 
and of a transparent clarity and 
brilliancy. 

It seems only such a few years 
ago that Mr. Farnam invited me to 
hear Reger’s Hallelujah God be 
Praised, on this same organ in 
Christ Church Cathedral. At that 
time he was keen on Reger—by 
steady work and the single eye, lay- 
ing the foundation for the great 
achievements which were to in- 
inevitably follow. No less enthusi- 
astic was his admiration for Brahms’ 
“How lovely is Thy dwelling-place,” 
which at another time I had to go 
and hear his choir sing. And mag- 
nificently they sang it too. 


Though “He is gone, the great 
musician, he, the master of all mus- 
ic,’ yet his example as man and 
musician still lives in those who 
came into the intimacy of his incom- 
parable friendship and his music still 
lingers in the souls of those whose 
heart-strings were set into vibration 
when he voiced his own pure aspira- 
tions through the immortal works 
of the masters. 


Dr. Willan in his oration gave a 
summary of the career of the great 
Canadian genius; since these things 
have already been reviewed at 
length in these pages, we close with 
a paragraph from Dr. Willan’s or- 
ation: 

“Possessed of varied musical 
gifts, it was the organ to which he 
turned by instinct and to which he 
gave an untiring and life-long de- 
votion. Modest and unassuming by 
nature, he was always generously 
appreciative of the work of others, 
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and his criticisms, just and accurate 
as they invariably were, always pos- 
sessed the added charm of his kindly 
and tolerant nature.” 

—Hersert SANDERS, Mus. Doc. 





MR. ERNEST W. OWEN 


who has made a reputation as 
organist, executive, politician, and 
statesman. He was born in Logan, 
Utah, and has been playing the 
organ in various capacities since 
his fourteenth year, for churches 
of all denominations, lodges, 
theaters, etc. In addition to 
making himself useful to his com- 
munity as a musician he has al- 
ways taken interest in other mat- 
ters, having a hand in organizing 
the Chamber of Commerce in 
Booneville, Ind., where he now re- 
sides, and serving as secretary of 
the Chamber. He has directed 
many musical shows, and presents 
an annual concert for the benefit 
of the Boonville Public Library. 
He is at present organist of the 
Christian Science Church in Boon- 
ville. He organized the Philhar- 
monic Club of 50 voices and gives 
an annual concert with that orga- 
nization; and he also assisted in 
organizing the Boonville Press 
Club, an organization which aims 
to draw attention to Lincoln’s 14- 
year residence seventeen miles 
from Boonville; last year the cele- 
bration drew over ten thousand 
people. For two sessions he was 
a member of the Colorado Legis- 
lature. Mr. Owen went to Boon- 
ville as a theater organist, remain- 
ing in that capacity till the sound- 
film released all musicians from the 
pit; he was the first to succeed in 
that particular theater, holding the 
post nine years. 
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A NEW 32’ PEDAL 
FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS BY CAPT. 
RICHARD H, RANGER 
These pages for October 1931 gave 
an authoritative and rather complete 
description of the results of some 
experiments and inventions of one 
of the enginees of the radio in- 
dustry, who happened to be an or- 
ganist, then serving a church in 
Newark, and who, after having fin- 
ished his work in the invention of 
the machinery and methods of trans- 
mitting pictures by radio, turned his 
genius to the development of con- 
trolled tone, electrically produced. 
For about a year his entire time has 
been devoted to the development of 
what we called the Rangerton Or- 
gan, the purpose being not the in- 
vention of a new music instrument 
but the production of certain highly 
desired tonal accessories for the 
standard organ as it has already 
been developed through centuries of 

labor and artistry. 

Jan. 2 Capt. Ranger begins over 
WOR at 3:30 p.m. (e.s.t.) a series 
of weekly 15-minute broadcasts of 
the Rangertone direct from _ his 
studio-residence. He will explain 
and demonstrate to his radio audi- 
ence, and later the Rangertone will 
be played over WOR in these Satur- 
day programs by guest organists, as- 
sisted by other instrumental and 
vocal soloists. The instrument was 
first broadcast June 14, 1931—Capt. 
Ranger and Mr. Charles M. Cour- 
boin at the console in several selec- 
tions each. 

June 29 to July 25 the Rangertone 
was broadcast in 15-minute pro- 
grams twice daily to one of New- 
ark’s great stores, for the benefit of 
the impromptu audiences in the 
auditorium and, with the assistance 
of loudspeakers, the tone was carri- 
ed to all sections of the main floor. 
In this case the music was picked 
up not by microphone but by direct 
wire connections with the instru- 
ment. 

Sept. 26 Capt. Ranger broadcast 
15-minute programs twice daily for 
Radio-Show week at the Madison 
Square Garden, and again the music 
was picked up not by microphones 
but by direct wire connections. The 
programs beginning this month are 
to be similarly picked up and no 
music will be heard anywhere till it 
is actually produced in individual 
receiving sets throughout the east. 
There will be no music in the stu- 
dio; as far as the eye and ear are 
concerned, Capt. Ranger will be op- 
erating a dead keyboard that has no 
connection whatever with any sound- 
producing instrument. His instru- 
ment will not make music for him; 
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it will set up controlled vibrations, 
we might say, that will be carried by 
wire to WOR and there broadcast; 
receiving sets all over the Nation 
will pick up these vibrations, trans- 
late them into audible tones, and 
what was produced as vibration in 
Newark, will become music wher- 
ever there are ears to hear. In this 
case, Capt. Ranger will disconnect 
his own sound-producing mechan- 
isms and hear his own music as it is 
broadcast back to him through his 
own radio receiving set from station 
WOR, just as you and I will hear 
it. 

Thus the idea of electrically-pro- 
duced tone—fully controlled tone— 
has been given considerable develop- 
ment since the preparation of our 
first report. 

While these broadcasting activities 
have been going on, Capt. Ranger 
has been devoting himself chiefly to 
the! production and perfection of a 
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satisfactory, economical, and com- 
pletely controlled 32’ tone for the 
Pedal Organ. The advantage claim- 
ed and apparently proved to one’s 
ear and senses are: economy of 
space, the installation requiring vir- 
tually no room whatever in the or- 
gan chambers; decreased rather than 
increased cost of production and in- 
stallation; tone of absolute steadi- 
ness, without windiness, and pure in 
quality; prompt speech; crescendo 
and diminuendo control, with prac- 
tically no limitations as to dynamic 
strength required for vast audi- 
toriums; controlled tone that re- 
mains at constant purity through ll 
gradations from pianissimo to for- 
tissimo; and slightly lessened operat- 
ing costs as compared to that of sup- 
plying wind for pipes of 32’ pitch. 

Just what the future of the 
Rangertone is to be is as difficult to 
predict as it was for any of us to 
predict the future of the radio, or, 








said Theodore Roosevelt. 


Subscription Credits 


are allowed to all subscribers who add a 
new name to our subscription lists. Our 
profession is no better in the broad pub- 
lic eye than its weakest links. The more 
influence we can bring to bear upon 
every organist in America, the better will 
conditions be for each one of us in- 
dividually. 

Send in your new subscribers with 
check for each at $2.00 a year to any 
address in America and your own sub- 
scription will be advanced three months 
and a card of notification and thanks 
sent you. 


Students Rate 


is a special one-dollar subscription allow- 
ed for organists who are actually study- 
ing organ playing, theory, church music, 
or theater music, with a teacher; and 
renewals are granted at that rate as long 
as the person is continuing his actual 
lessons under direct supervision of a 
teacher of music. 

Teachers themselves are invited to 
take advantage of this for their pupils, 
sending subscriptions direct; if the 
teacher fails to do this for the student, 
the student may do it for himself, giv- 


along strictly professional lines. 








Of Interest to Readers 


EVERY man owes some of his time to the profession to which he belongs, 
To those of our readers who are actuated by 
the same idealism these lines are presented. 


All of this means you. If you fail to do these three things, our profession 
is just that much hindered. But if you act upon all of them, if you enroll 
every one of your students, your friends, and your library, you than be- 
come a cooperating factor in spreading through the profession a deeper 
interest and a better practise, and through the public cotrect information 
Success for all, failure for none. 
for each other, none for himself alone. 


The American Organist, 467 City Hall Station, New York 


ing with his remittance the name and 
address of his teacher. 


Library Subscriptions 


are allowed a special rate only to eur 
own subscribers, who wish to have their 
profession represented on the reading 
tables of the Public Library of their own 
City, and who donate a subscription to 
the Library because the funds of the 
Librarian do not permit of subscriptions 
to such magazines. Your local Library 
has many other professions repr ted 
Yours is perhaps entirely neglected. 
Send a subscription today for your 
Public Library and we will send a reply 
postcard to the Librarian informing him 
who has donated the subscription; the 
reply half of the card is addressed to 
you and carries an acknowledgement of 
the subscription, which is signed by the 
Librarian and mailed to you direct. 
* If the public can gradually be inform- 
ed of the best thought and practise of 
the organ profession, conditions will be 
vastly improved for all of us. Even if 
the busy reader does no more than look 
at the illustrations and read the cap- 
tions under them, he will still be un- 
consiously undergoing the process of 
education regarding the organ and or- 
ganist. 
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before that, of the telephone, auto- 
mobile, and other inventions. Radio 
did not diminish the usefulness of 
the telegraph lines but has made 
them even more essential; the 
Rangerton Organ is not likely to do 
anything to the present organ in- 
dustry other than supply a practical 
accessory for it and give slight im- 
petus to the industry as a whole. 
We must remember that there have 
been scientists who have predicted 
(they started it years ago) an era of 
synthetic foods, but none of us has 
tasted any of them as yet. 


Readers seriously interested and 
desiring to keep their stock of organ 
information correct and up to date 
will be welcomed by Capt. Ranger; 
they will even be allowed to play the 
instrument themselves, for any or- 
ganist can play it. The only differ- 
ence is that on the Rangertone the 
organist begins with simple, pure, 
controlled tone and can manufacture 
for himself any and all enrichments 
desired. The rather marvelous 32’ 
Pedal voice upon which Capt. Ran- 
ger has been working for the past 
months is particularly worth inspec- 
tion. 


—T.S.B. 


Events 
Forecast | 
JANUARY EVENTS 

New York, 6: debut recital by Dr. 
Sigfrid Karg-Elert, 4m Moller, new 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel. 

New York, Sundays and Mon- 
days: Carl Weinrich, Church of the 
Holy Communion, in the Brahms- 
Vierne series. 

Philadelphia, 14: recital by Harry 
C. Banks, Second Baptist. 

New York, 11: Father Finn and 
the Paulist Choristers in a Carnegie 
Hall presentation of his “Prince of 
Peace, the Mystery of Christ’s 
Nativity.” 

New York, 10: Ernest Mitchell in 
recital, Grace Church. . 

New York, 26: Henry F. Seibert 
and his solo quartet in recital in 
Hotel Astor Ball Room. 

Stanford University, 5, 7, 12, 14: 
Warren D. Allen, Bach recitals, the 
Little Organ Book. 

Cleveland, 6: Museum of Art, re- 
cital by Arthur W. Quimby. 

Cleveland, 14: Arthur Kraft, re- 
cital, Trinity Cathedral. 

Ann Arbor, 6, 13, 20, 27: Uni- 
versity of Michigan, recitals, by 
Palmer Christian (two), Allan Ba- 
con, and Dr. Karg-Elert (27th). 








—H. R. YARROLL— 
Representative of the Hall Organ 
Co. and organist of 89th Street 
Reformed Church, New York 
City, whose recent activities in- 
clude the contract for the 4-55 
Hall for St. Joseph’s, Jersey City, 
stoplist of which will be found in 
these or later columns; and the 
2-16 Hall for the Masonic Temple, 
Mt. Kisco. Mr. Yarroll on Dec. 
13 dedicated the 2-24 Hall in St. 
Francis R.C., Ridgefield Park, N. 


Mr. Yarroll was born in New 
York City and now plays for one 
of the City’s oldest churches; we 
believe the 89th Street Reformed 
was organized as early as 1620; it 
was formerly known as the Re- 
formed Church of Harlem. The 
organ is a 3-43 Hall, installed in 
1929 when Mr. Yarroll became 
organist there. Two rehearsals a 
week are held; the choir is volun- 
teer, supported by quartet of solo- 
ists. 

Mr. Yarroll has always com- 
bined business and music; he 
eraduated from a business school 
and had some years of business 
practise before entering his pres- 
ent activity as representative for 
the Hall Organ Co. For two years 
he lectured for the Board of Edu- 
cation on the influence of foreign 
music on American composers. 
During the War he was in charge 
of music at the Mare Island Naval 
Base, and while there the influ- 
enza epidemic made it his duty to 
play in the chapel for 48 funerals 
in a brief period of but ‘three 
weeks. 

In New York Mr. Yarroll has 
made a specialty of gathering vari- 
ous church choirs together, pre- 
paring an oratorio, and presenting 
it in each church represented in 
the choirs. 

—WASHINGTON, D. C— 
The series of recitals in the beau- 
tiful little Memorial Chapel of the 
world-famous Walter Reed Hospi- 
tal in Washington, D. C., has been 
made possible by the generosity 
of the organ profession of Wash- 
ington. The Skinner organ was 
dedicated by Miss Charlotte Klein 
in June and programs have been 


Bor Sale 


| Hook & Hastings organ; 46 years 
old; excellent condition; two 
|manuals; pedals; sixteen stops; 
jusual couplers; very low price. 
|Falling Spring Presbyterian 
| Church, Chambersburg, Pa. 
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MR. H. R. 


given there by Lewis Atwater, 
Guy T. Lucas, Miss Edith B. 
Athey. Maj. Cyrus B. Wood, 
U. S. A., is organist of the Chapel, 
and gives a recital Jan. 3; Feb. 7 
a program will be arranged by 
Ruby Smith Stahl. 

—KILGEN NOTES— 
Colorado Womens College has 
ordered a 3-33 for its music depart- 
ment; Miss Lauver heads the organ 
department. 

The Church of St. Theresa, 
Woodside, L. I., N. Y., has contract- 
ed for a 2-20. 

St. Mary’s R. C., Longmeadow, 
Mass., is now installing its 3-23 
Kilgen. 

Temple Israel, St. Louis, is mak- 
ing additions to its building to ac- 
commodate increasing congrega- 
tions, and at the same time is 
modernizing and_ enlarging its 
Kilgen Organ; Mrs. David Kriegs- 
haber is organist. The organ will be 
a 3-38. 


Junior Choir Study Course 


Music of the Bible 
History of Hymns of the Church 


MRS. J. H. CASSIDY, 
A.A.G.O. 


25c per copy—$2.50 per dozen 








A twenty four lesson - pamphlet 
filled with interesting information 
made attractive for Junior Choir 
Students. Copies may be secured 
from the author. 





3517 Lindenwood 
Dallas Texas 




















YARROLL 


—THE STRAD— 
The Strad, founded in 1890, issued 
its 500th number in December, 1931. 
This monthly journal claims to be 
“the only music journal devoted to 
the violin family.” A unique record 
is that of Withers & Sons whose ad- 
vertisement has occupied the front 
cover’of every one of the 500 issues. 


ShibER 


TOWN HALL — NEW YORK 








“T have heard organists in Scan- 
dinavia, Germany, England, and 
other countries but I think that a 
more magnificent handling of the 
church-organ than yours is very 
rare.”—REv. Sv. Norporc. 

(Opening recital, Norwegian Sea- 
man’s Church, Brooklyn.) 














W. A.Goldsworthy 


Specializing in 


Liturgy 


Assistance and advice in service 
and pageant matters 
St. Marks in the Bouwerie 


234 East 11th Street 
New York City 
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Recitals 


Choral Services 





Sunday evenings at 8 o'clock: 
Jan. 10: Cantata, “Sing for Joy,” Bach; 
Feb. 14: Haydn’s Creation; 
March 20: Passion Music; 
April 10: 16th and 17th Century Motets, 
Psalms from Honegger’s “King David.” 


Second Presbyterian Church 
96th Street near Central Park West 


Last Sunday of the month, at 4 o’clock 


. New York 


HUGH PORTER 


Organist 

















Palmer Christian 








Professor of Organ and 


The University 
of Michigan 


University Organist 


Bernard LaBerge Concert Management 


1727 Graybar Building 
New York 

















William H. Barnes 








Organ Architect 


Advice and suggestions furnished 
to intending purchasers of new 
organs. More than forty organs 
have been built in various parts 
of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of Mr. 
Barnes with entire satisfaction to 
the churches. Inquiries invited. 








Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory. Recitals a spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase of 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Mr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 


Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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KARG-ELERT TOUR 
FAMOUS ORGANIST-COMPOSER TO 
ARRIVE JAN. 4 
Thanks to the efforts of Mr. Ber- 
nard R. Laberge, Americans are to 
have opportunity to see and hear 
personally one of the most promi- 
nent figures in the contemporary 
world of the organ. Dr. Sigfrid 
Karg-Elert is scheduled to arrive 
on the Europa, Jan. 4th, under the 
Bernard R. Laberge Concert Man- 
agement, and will make his debut 
on the new Moller organ in the 
Grand Ball Room of the new 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 
—which in reality will constitute 
a triple-debut, for hotel, organ, and 
organist. He will then make a 
second New York appearance, in 

the Wanamaker Auditorium. 

Dr. Karg-Elert’s tour is under 
the honorary auspices of the Guild 
and a reception will be tendered 
him in the Waldorf after his recital 
there. 

Following these events he un- 
dertakes his tour, which will in- 
clude most of the important cities 
in the States and Canada, so that 
every organist in the country will 
have opportunity to meet, see, and 
hear the organist-composer who 
today holds an outstanding posi- 
tion in the esteem of the organ 
world at large. 

He is accompanied by his daugh- 
ter Katchen who in spite of her 
youth is a most efficient and de- 
voted secretary to her eminent 
father. 

As Mr. Fay Leone Faurote has 
said, “To hear a great artist is a 
privilege, accorded to only a few 
—sometimes only once or twice in 
a lifetime. What would you have 
given to have heard Bach, to have 
seen him play, to have studied his 
technic as he sat at the organ!” 
Dr. Karg-Elert seems to have been 
able, in his music, to bridge the 
gap between the professional and 
the layman, for his music is per- 
fectly satisfactory to the former 
and intelligible and enjoyable to 
the latter. Few indeed have been 
the composers of whom that could 
be said. 

In addition to some unusual 
works of some of the old masters 
which have never been played in 
America, Dr. Karg-Elert will also 
present some new works which he 
composed especially for this tour. 


—OPERA IN NEW YORK— 
The season opened with a boom and 
no sign of a slump; there were more 
standees than ever—and the standees 
are recruited from average persons, 
not the millionaire group. It’s one 
sign anyway. 





Books and Music for the Organist 





Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed copies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. ; 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN by Wm. H. Barnes, $7.50: 
The finest description of the modern organ and its mechanical fea- 
tures that has ever been attempted; 7% x 10, 341 pages, 146 illustra- 
tions. 

DICTIONARY OF ORGAN STOPS by J. I. Wedgwood, $3.25; The 
old classic work on organ stops, published originally in 1905, and still 
the favorite of many experts; 6 x 9, 190 page, well illustrated. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, 75c: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 814, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less;” 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

FUGUE WRITING, by A. Madeley Richardson, $1.50; A most prac- 
tical instruction book, profusely illustrated, dealing in most complete 
fashion with all the elements of a fugue; for those who have already 
studied counterpoint and want to understand fugues better, or perhaps 
write some of their own for exercise; 6 x 9, 90 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in stery and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
ook you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
$25 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 7 x 10, 423 pages, pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of church music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, “a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 


in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
church organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 


MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and drawings. 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ “stops” by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: A handsome book, 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, invaluable to 
organists; 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 
9, 264 pages. ‘ 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
thow to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative imaterials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one phcto, many thematics 

STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 
serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 


(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
ton, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 
low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 
unpublished wealth ef new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Artur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessons in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether wit2 child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 

BACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 
pages. 

BUYING PRODUCTS OF ART AND TASTE, the John Ruskin quo- 
tation, to help the purchaser see the necessity of paying the price 
for the kind of an organ he wants to own. Sent gratis on request to 
any reader in touch with an actual prospective purchaser. 

HOW TO BUY THE BEST ORGAN, by T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. 
O., an argument for direct dealing and the elimination of improper 
interference; sent gratis on request to any reader in touch with an 
actual prospective purchaser. 4 x 9, 12 pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, 5 pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten “Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, written with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12, 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: All of them formerly pub- 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; real musical values; 
12 x 9, 80 pages 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy. 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 6% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quartcr-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week; 
calendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 
loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 
published. $1.50. 

BINDERS for permanently preserving copies of The American 
Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, tut books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.50 each. 

FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of The Amer- 
ican Organist or any magazine or music of similar size, beautifui 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
address, $3.50. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to size. Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham 
direct at Bramerton, King Edward Road, New Barnet. Herts, England 
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—COLLEGES— 
Enrollment in American colleges 
this season is greater than ever; the 
gain is 3,721 students. 

—SEIBERT— 
Henry F. Seibert dedicated the 
Pilcher in White Plains Presbyter- 
ian, White Plains, N. Y., Nov. 29; 
Dec. 13 he played a return engage- 
ment in First Presbyterian, Passaic, 
N. J.; Dec. 20 he gave a Candle- 
light Carol Service in Holy Trinity 
Lutheran, New York; and Jan. 26 
he appears in concert at the Astor 
Hotel, New York. In addition his 
regular Friday recitals are given in 
Town Hall, where he is official or- 
ganist. 
—BOSTON— 

An unusual program was given Dec. 
16 in Central Congregational. Henry 
R. Austin played Christmas organ 
solos, H. Augustine Smith directed 
the Choral Art Society in anthems 
and carols, and then came “The 
Chapel Picture Program,” arranged 
by Mr. Smith, presenting art mas- 
terpieces “synchronized with carols, 
instrumnetal themes, choral strains, 
spoken word,” on The Coming of 
the King. 

—ONE MORE !— 

In addition to the unusual record of 
contracts made by the Hall Organ 
Co. as told on other pages, one more 


—AUDSLEY BOOK— 
FOR SALE: Two DeLuxe 
volumes “The Art of Organ 
Building” autographed by 
author, George Ashdown 
Audsley. Books in good con- 
dition. Make offer to Harry 
R. Heins, 17 North Ave., 
Cranford, N. J. 
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is to be added: for the First M. E., 
Hanover, Pa. 


Fraternal Notes 


The publishers will be glad to record, as 
a matter of history and as concisely as 
possible, the activities of the various or- 
ganizations; their full record and pro- 
grams will be found in the pages of their 
respective official organs. 
—CHICAGO— 
The A.G.O. and N.A.O. combined 
Nov. 27 in a luncheon to John Con- 
nell who was presented in Kimball 
Hall in a recital that evening. 
—TALLAHASSE A.G.0.— 
Plans for the season include a De- 
cember “Christmas Party” when 
traditional carols were sung, a ser- 
vice in January, and the study of 
English, French, and American or- 
ganists for the next three meetings. 
Miss Adelaide M. Lee is substitut- 
ing for Miss Margaret Whitney 
Dow at Florida State College for 
Women and giving monthly recitals ; 
Miss Dow is studying with Dupre. 
—BALTIMORE— 
The A.G.O. and N.A.O. united Nov. 
24 in presenting [ernest White in re- 
cital in Peabody Conservatory. 
—M.T.N.A.— 
The 53rd meeting in Detroit Dec. 
28-31 presented Edwin Arthur 
Kraft in the only organ recital of 
the program, on the Skinner in the 
Museum of Art. 

—NEW YORK N.A.0.— 
The Association gave a dinner Dec. 
14 to honor John Connell, the dis- 
tinguished visitor whose tour of get- 
ting acquainted with America had 
just concluded. Mr. Connell has 
been the first guest artist to give the 
courtesy of liberal recognition to 
American composers. 

—NEW YORK A.G.0.— 
The New Year’s reception gave 
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honor to Dr. J. Fred. Wolle who 
has done almost superhuman work 
with his Bach Festivals at Bethle- 
hem, Pa. Other guests of honor 
were Harold Bauer, Norman Coke- 
Jephcott, and Fernando Germani. 

—WATERVILLE N.A.O.— 
Maine organists held their third an- 
nual convention Nov. 23; in First 
Congregational, A. Leslie Jacobs 
gave a recital on the Austin; the 
Tellers-Kent in First Baptist was 
presented in recital by Wilfrid 
Tremblay. Church music was dis- 
cussed, for organ, for choir, and for 
congregation, by Mrs. Grace B. 
Howes, Mrs. Edith F. Tuttle, and 
Miss: Helena Tewksbury, respec- 
tively. fi 

—ALBANY A.G.O.— 
Edwin Arthur Kraft was presented 
in recital Dec. 8 in All Saints Cathe- 
dral. 

—LOUISIANA A.G.0.— 
The Chapter presented Ferdinand 
Dunkley in a service in Temple ’ 
Sinai, New Orleans; Jewish ritual 
music was exemplified by Mr. 
Dunkley’s compositions. Rabbi 
Binstock conducted the service, a 
Presbyterian minister made the ad- 
dress; organists assisting Mr. 
Dunkley were Henry S. Jacobs, 
Miss Mary V. Molony, and Mrs. 
Tallmadge. 

—VAN DUSEN CLUB— 
The Van Dusen Club of Chicago 
held a reception Dec. 9 in Kimball 
Salon, with organ solos played by 
five members and refreshments and 
entertainment in the Christmas 
spirit. The Club is an organization 
in honor of Mr. Frank Van Dusen, 
by his many pupils. 

—ST. PAUL A.G.0O.— 
Minnesota chapter presented Vir- 
ginia Wetherbee Powell in recital in 
Unity Church; dinner was served by 
the ladies of the church. Mrs. S. N. 
Reep, dean, presided. Arrange- 
ments were undertaken to have 
Karg-Elert in a recital in the Twin 
Cities. 

—FORT WORTH A.G.0.— 
Roll call at the Dec. 1 meeting was 
answered by facts about the works 
of French organists; a contest on 
the names of French organists was 
held. Organ solos were played by 
Q’Zella Oliver Jeffus, Zena Law- 
rence Rudmose, and Harry Lee 
Spencer. 

—PENNA. A.G.O.— 

A summer excursion is_ being 
planned, to make a pilgrimage to 
English cathedrals, with recitals by 
cathedral organists. Feb. 2 Rev. 
Walter Williams will address the 
Chapter ; he is a noted church organ- 
ist and the director of St. Dunstan’s 
College of Sacred Music. 
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CANDLELIGHT SERVICE 
G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS’ SERVICE 
IN ST. JAMES, N. Y. C. 

“For the past fifteen years we have 
presented at 5 p.m. on Christmas 
Eve a Carol and Candlelight Ser- 
vice,” writes Mr. Richards. “The 
church is dark, except for a candle 
at each pew-end, and for those 
carried by the choristers. The effect 
is exceedingly old-time and impres- 
sive. 

“The idea is not original with St. 
James’. A candle service was 
started many years ago at Calvary 
Church, New York. Mr. Lacey 
Baker carried the thought to Grace 
Church, Providence, R. I., where our 
present rector, Dr. Frank Warfield 
Crowder, then was. 

“Dr. Crowder instituted it here in 
1916. We have made several 
changes in the form of the service; 
no instruments other than the organ 
’ are employed, and there is less light 
than at Calvary.” 

Editorially the problem of pre- 
senting Christmas and Easter ser- 
vices to our readers so that they will 


- Albert Scholin 
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4 Service to T.A.O. Readers 


The Church Organ 


by Noel Bonavia-Hunt 


7 x 8, 108 pages, illustrated 
$2.00 net postpaid 


The richest mine of information 
we have ever seen on voicing and 
tuning, with a masterful discus- 
sion of Diapasons and_ the 
Diapason Chorus. Also deals 
with how tone is influenced by 
variations in the shapes of the 
various parts of the pipe. There 
is real information in this book. 
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467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 
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be of utmost value is difficult. If 
we asked readers to submit their 
current programs in time for the 
December issue, they would have to 
be made up for us early in Decem- 
ber, and all the later changes and 
improvements in the actual pro- 
grams would not appear in the 
things printed. We believe this is 
sufficient to prevent the adoption of 
that plan, and that our present 
method of presenting, as we did in 
November of 1931, the actual finish- 
ed Christmas programs given in 
1930, is the best solution of the 
problem. It has the advantage of 
presenting the finished products, and 
presenting them not 25 days in ad- 
vance, which would be too late to be 
of real service, but seven weeks in 
advance, which is ample time for 
every serious worker. 
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A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Junior Choirs 


Helps and Suggestions 
By Elizabeth Van Fleet 


Vosseller 


$1.00 net postpaid 


An attractive pamphlet, 7 x 10, 28 
pages, packed full of detailed sug- 
gestions for the help of those who 
want to organize a new, or put 
new life into an old, junior choir. 
The booklet begins at the very be- 
ginning and carries through to the 
climax. It is a summary of the 
results of a life-time of experience 
in managing and developing chil- 
dren’s choirs. A practical book, 
written to give practical help to 
the organist in the actual business 
of developing a children’s choir. 
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Mr. Richards for his 1930 Candle- 
light service used the following out- 
line: 

Processional, sentences and ver- 
sicles, carol, First Lesson, carol, 
Second Lesson, carol, creed and 
Lord’s Prayer and versicles and 
prayers, congregational hymn, 
notices and offering, carol, collect 
and benediction, carol, recessional. 
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KMOX BUYS 4-M 


RADIO STATION IN ST. LOUIS TO HAVE 
TWIN-CONSOLE INSTRUMENT 


Kilgen is building a 4m for KMOX 
which is to be of concert type of 
stoplist, taking full advantage of the 
improved _ broadcasting technic 
which now permits the use of 
formerly prohibited registers. 
Details are not available at the 
moment but the Station promises 
that famous organists are to be pre- 
sented as guest artists. The stoplist 
is the outcome of a careful study of 
KMOxX broadcasting from its other 
organs—it already has purchased 
three Kilgens. The new organ is 
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for the new home of the station in 
the Mart Building. 

In addition to the main 4m con- 
sole there is to be a supplementary 
3m. We hope to have technical de- 
tails for later presentation. 

CORRECT AT LAST! 
T.A.O. PUBLISHES SOMETHING 
THAT IS TRUE! 

Our heartiest thanks to Dr. John 
M’E. Ward, President of the Ameri- 
can Organ Players Club of Philadel- 

phia, who writes: 

“The article in the November 
issue on T. Carl Whitmer interested 
me much. The paragraph on p. 667 
in reference to his memorized recital 
of Widor is correct. I have referred 
to the A.O.P.C. records and find this 
program was played for the Club by 
Mr. Whitmer, who was a member at 
that time, on Saturday afternoon, 
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March 21, 1896, and is numbered 96. 
“TI was present on the occasion 
and heard the program.” 
Readers will find it on p. 746 of 
December T.A.O. 


OPERATIC ORGAN 
A UNIVERSITY USES THE ORGAN 

INSTEAD OF ORCHESTRA 
“Each summer for the past five 
years,” writes Claude L. Murphree 
of the University of Florida, “The 
University Summer School’s de- 
partment of music has produced 
one operetta or musical comedy, 
every one of them accompanied 
solely by our 4-72 Skinner Organ. 

“Sullivan’s ‘Mikado’ was given 
twice, his ‘Pirates of Penzance,’ 
Friml’s ‘Firefly,’ and McCarty’s 
tuneful ‘Irene’ once each. 

“Tf you think it’s an easy job 
being a one-man orchestra, ac- 
companying light-voiced principals, 
full-bodied choruses, and groups of 
tap-dancers—an adagio, a tango, 
etc—without ever losing a beat, 
you should try it.” 
~ No thanks, we won’t try it, but 
our readers may. Incidentally, 
how many of us recall perform- 
ances of oratorios when an orches- 
tra instead of an organ furnished 
the accompaniment and ruined 
the whole performance by inexcus- 
ably bad examples of lack of bal- 
ance? Here then is a new field, 
accompanying operas. It sounds 
shocking, perhaps, but perfectly 
reasonable. 


Joseph W. Clokey 
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—PORTLAND, MAINE— 
Charles Raymond Cronham began 
his current season of organ recitals 
Nov. 29; the concerts are given 
every Sunday afternoon through the 
winter and daily through July and 
August. The Portland Symphony 
now includes four horns and is re- 
hearsing under Mr. Cronham’s baton 
“with much pep and a larger mem- 
bership.” The Music Commission 
offers such artists as Lily Pons, 
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Instructor 
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Music School 
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Mischa Elman, Lawrence Tibbett 
for a special series of evening pro- 
grams, which also include organ 
numbers by Mr. Cronham. This 
evening course is sold at $5.00 a seat 
and early in November there were 
already 1350 subscribers. 
—DETROIT— 
The A.G.O. has been furnishing re- 
citals for the Art Institute since the 
appropriation failed, setting a most 
wholesome example to other cities. 
—DR. DICKINSON— 
The Christmas offerings of the 
School of Sacred Music, Union 


Theological Seminary, New York,. 


under the direction of Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson included “The Messiah” 
with the 50-voice motet choir, and a 
Candle-light Carol Service with two 
adult choirs and children’s choir. 

—HEMPSTEAD, N. Y.— 
Epiphany Lutheran has contracted 
for a 3-28 Austin for its new edifice, 
scheduled for March dedication. 
The instrument is to be entirely ex- 
pressive. 

—WILKES-BARRE, PA.— 
A 3-42 Austin with Echo, and fully 
expressive save for the Great Diapa- 
son is under construction for July 
dedication; Harold J. Poad, organ- 
ist. The organ is the gift of four 
Newberry brothers, a memorial to 
their father. 

—COLUMBUS, OHIO— 
An unusual incident in connection 
with the dedication Dec. 13 of the 
4-83 Kimball by Glenn Grant Gra- 
bill in the First Congregational was 
the fact that Robert Pier Elliot (of 
the W. W. Kimball Co., builders of 
the organ) who drew the specifica- 
tions, was at one time a chorister of 
the church. The organ is a me- 
morial to Walter Henry Martin, the 
gift of his widow. 

—EMIL VELAZCO— 

Emil Velazco, prominent in radio 
work from his own studios in 
New York, a composer whose 
work has been noted in_ these 
pages, was soloist Dec. 14 with the 
Manhattan Symphony, playing his 
own Jazz Piano Concerto. 
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BOHEMIANS 
NEW YORK MUSICIAN’S CLUB IN 
SPLENDID ACTIVITY 
In order to “devote any funds they 
might raise to a better purpose than 
their own comfort,” the Bohemians, 
a club of Musicians in New York 
City, have now a trust fund of 








GEORGE HEnry Day 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Specialist in Boy Voice Training 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Christ Church, Rochester, N. Y. 














Clarence Dickinson 


MUS. DOC. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














William Ripley Dorr 
St. Luke’s Church, Long Beach 


Representative 
The Hall Organ Company 


Address: 
Palos Verdes Estates, California 
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F.A.G.O. 


Recitals — Instruction 


Organist and Director of the 
College of Music 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 














Frederic Tristram Egener 
Mus. Doc. 
ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist-choirmaster 
Welland Avenue Church 


Bandmaster, Lincoln Regiment 
St. Catharines, Ont., Canada 


























- WARREN D. ALLEN 


Organist at Stanford University 


Available for Eastern Engagements 
February to June, 1932 


During this period Mr. Allen will be visiting Organist and 
Professor of Music at Cornell University 
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$140,000 the interest of which is 
used, without red-tape, to minister 
to needy musicians. The Flon- 








C. Harold Einecke 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Park (First) Congregational Church 
4-manual Skinner 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 














KENNETH EPPLER 
Mus. Bac. 


Organist- Musical 
Director 


First Presbyterian 
Church 


Auburn, N. Y. 

















Frederick W. Goodrich 


Organist and Director of Choir 


Cathedral of the 


Immaculate Conception 
PORTLAND OREGON 














Huco Goopwin 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Grinnell Iowa 














ALFRED M. GREENFIELD 


Asst. Professor of Music 
New York University 
Organist, Fifth Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York City 
Asst. Conductor of New York 
Oratorio Society 


Address: 
2265 Sedgwick Ave. Apt. 6E, N. Y. C. 
SEdgwick 3-9645 














Paut E. Grosu 
Mus. B. 


Organ—Piano—Composition 


Grove City College 
Grove City, Pa. 














Ray HAstTINGs 
Mus. Doc. 
Organ Recitals 
Instruction 
Official Organist 
Philharmonic 
Auditorium 
Los Angeles, 
California 
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zaleys, Hofmann, Paderewski and 
others have given benefit concerts 
for the Bohemians’ fund. 

“One morning,” said Sigmund 
Herzog, vice-president of the Bo- 
hemians, “we received word that a 
certain musician was in a hospital 
for an emergency operation. He 
had no money. In the afternoon 
our check was at the hospital.” 

This is put one of the continuous 
series of events in which the Bo- 
hemians’ Foundation ministers di- 
rectly to the needs of musicians and 
their families when in distress. 

Those interested and able to do 
so are urged to consider the Bo- 
hemians as the instrumentality of 
any cooperative relief work their 
present finances are capable of. Ru- 
bin Goldmark, of the faculty of Juil- 
liard School of Music, is president 
of the Bohemians. 


—PHILADELPHIA— 

We are indebted to Malcolm Thom- 
son for the following comments: 

“All Stanley-Warner _ theaters 
have been without music since Labor 
Day, all negotiations having failed 
between the Company and_ the 
Union. The middle of November 
the Company placed an advertise- 
ment on the second page of all Phila- 
delphia newspapers, offering work to 
50 musicians...There is no trouble 
in regard to scale; it all has to do 
with the number of musicians. Im- 
mediately upon publication of the 
advertisement all Union musicians 
were notified they would be dropped 
from the Union if any of them went 
to work in any of the Stanley- 
Warner theaters. No musicians 
have been accepted because imme- 
diately upon acceptance they would 
be non-union, forcing out operators, 
electricians, stagehands, and _ all 
other Union labor in the theaters... 








S. O. S. 


ORGANISTS! 


The Northern Ohio Chapter, A. G. O.. 
through its members is endeavoring to 
get the City of Cleveland to relocate 
its five-manual 150-stop organ in the 
Public Auditorium. This organ, 
through no fault of the organ builder, 
was badly placed. It has been useless 
for organ recitals for that reason. 
The executive committee passed a 
resolution to inform the City au- 
thorities that any member would be 
willing to play organ recitals free for 
a period of three years to help defray 
expenses if necessary, if the organ is 
relocated. If you have ever heard this 
instrument and think it would be wise 
for the City to spend $20,000 to re- 
locate and save this magnificent in- 
strument, won’t you please write me 
to that effect. Your letter will help 
us. EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, 
DEAN, TRINITY CATHEDRAL, 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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The Union demands 150 musicians 
for the S-W theaters while the Com- 
pany only wants 50. The Company 
is preparing its case to take to court, 
to try to stop interference with men 
who are willing to work but cannot 
under present conditions. The Fox 
theater is open, as it accepted the 
Union’s demand for 50 men, includ- 
ing one organist. I was a featured 
organist with the S-W company and 
my information is correct and true.” 








A. LESLIE JACOBS 
Organist and Director of Music 


Wesley Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 














ARTHUR B. JENNINGS 


Sixth United Presbyterian 
Church 


Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 














Harriet S. Keator 


Organist and Director of Music 


St. Andrew's M. E. Church 
New York City 


Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings 
Visiting artists assisting 














Water B. KENNEDY 


Organist and Choir Director 


First Presbyterian Church 
Oakland, California 
Kimball 4-67 














CHARLOTTE KLEIN 


First Woman Recitalist 
National Convention 
American Guild of Organists 
Church of Transfiguration 
Washington, D. ©. 














Epwin ARTHUR KRAFT 


Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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—HASTINGS— 

Dr. Ray Hastings, official organist 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
appeared with the orchestra in the 
Dec. 3 and 4 pair of concerts when 
Strauss’ Alpine Symphony was play- 
ed. The Symphony “has a stunning 
organ part.” Temple Baptist Church 
now owns the Auditorium, an im- 
posing Los Angeles building; the 
Orchestra presents its concerts 
there. 
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The Aeolian Company 














LaVahn K. Maesch 


Recitals and Instruction 
Lawrence Conservatory 


of Music 


APPLETON WISCONSIN 














Cary F. MUELLER 
Organist and Director of Music 


Central Presbyterian Church, 
Montclair, N. J. 
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Johnstown, Penna. 
ORGAN RECITALS 
of 


Musical 
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WILLARD Irvine NEVINS 


Dedications — Recitals — 
Festivals 
Address. Guilmant Organ School, 
17 East Eleventh Street, 
New York City 














Joun V. PEARSALL 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Arlington, N. J. 
Public School Music, Kearny, N. J. 
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MR. EDGAR L. McFADDEN 
of Centenary M.E., St. Louis, Mo., 
where he has made choir work 


famous. He was born in Paducah, 
Ky., graduated from the Kroeger 
School of Music, and was ap- 
pointed to Centenary M.E. in 1925. 
He recently dedicated a 4-87 Kil- 
gen which replaced a 3-38 (of a 
make no longer manufactured) 
which had done duty over half a 
century. 


—FRIENDS OF MUSIC— 
The death of Mrs. H. B. Lanier, 
chief supporter of the Society of 
Friends of Music, New York, has 
removed the necessary financial 
backing and the Society is disband- 
ing. Arthur Bodanzky offered to 
conduct the remaining concerts of 
the season without fee, in order to 
permit the Society to carry on. 


—FARNAM MEMORIALS— 
It is a pleasure to see a new spirit 
of cooperation and_ group-effort 
manifesting itself, particularly wher- 
ever a Farnam anniversary is con- 
cerned. In the past the individual 
members of 
worked too much as _ individuals; 
the values of group effort have been 
lost. In addition to the contribu- 
tions made by Lynnwood Farnam 
during his life, he is by his death 
contributing this final benefit. 

Manifestly we cannot give space 
to the publication of all the memori- 
al programs received; we ask our 
readers to be considerate when they 
do not find their own individual pro- 
gram recorded. ‘We take space for 
the program given by Mr. Farnam’s 
pupils in the Second Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, when Robert Noehren, 
Alexander McCurdy, Ernest White, 
Robert Cato, and H. William 
Hawke played a Bach program con- 
sisting of : Fugue D, Oh Lord Have 
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Mercy, Concerto G, Allegro from 
Sonata 4, and Prelude and Fugue 
Am. 

Mr. McCurdy, in whose church 
the recital was played, devoted the 
vesper service on the 22nd to com- 
positions of Bach, undoubtedly in 
the spirit of a memorial to Mr. 
Farnam. The chief work was the 
cantata, “What God doth, surely 
that is right.” 


G.Darlington Richards 


Organist--Choir Master 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 























Organist at Sesquicentennial 
Expositions. 


F. W. Riesberg 
A.A.G.O. 
Piano and Organ 
Instruction 
Steinway Building 


113 W. 57th St., N. Y.City 
Telephone Clrcle 7- 4500 

















Edith E. Sackett 


Organist and Director of Music 
Fort George 


Presbyterian Church 
187th St. and St. Nicholas Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 














James E. SCHEIRER 
director of music 


SALEM REFORMED 
CHURCH 


Harrisburg, Penna. 











the profession have .f 





FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 
M. Mus., F.A.G.O. 


Creative Harmony — Improvisation 
Instruction, Organ, Piano 


27 West 72nd Street 
New York City 


ENdicott 2-6700 














ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 
Boy Voice Training — Consulting 
Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 
Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 

Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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TO NEW YORK CATHEDRAL. 
Norman Coke Jephcott, of Grace 
Church, Utica, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed to the Cathedral of St. John, 
New York. Dr. Miles Farrow, ill 
for a year or more, is retired on a 
pension. Mr. Jephcott organized a 
choir school similar to that at the 
Cathedral when he was with the 
Messiah, Rhinebeck, N. Y. He has 
been in Utica the past nine years. 








Frederick M. Smith 


A.A.G.O. 
Organist-Choirmaster 


Incarnation Lutheran 
Church 
Brooklyn, New York 
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—WELCOME, ROBERTA !— 
Roberta Jane Scholin arrived Nov. 
20 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Albert Scholin in St. Louis. Here’s 
hoping she promptly becomes the 
reigning queen of the Scholin family 
and bosses her two elder brothers 
around quite properly all the rest of 
their lives. 








Boston 
by 
S. Harrison 
LovEWELL 
Official 


Representative 
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things year after year without sac- 
rifice of principle. Mr. Loud’s play- 
ing, as in few other churches is the 
case, stimulates congregational sing- 
ing. Also good fellowship quickens 
the pulse! In praising congrega- 
tional singing at this church (and in 
the neighborhood there are other 
churches which also do quite well) 
we might remind some of our organ- 
ists that they are too boisterous. 
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Organist 
Fifth Church of Christ, Scientist 
Musical Director 


SHELL HAPPYTIME PROGRAMS 
Pacific Coast Network, NBC 


Address: KPO, San Francisco, Calif. 
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RECITALS 
2520 Madison Street 


Wilmington, Delaware 














Harry A. SYKES 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


Organist-Choirmaster, 


Trinity Lutheran Church 





Lancaster, Pa. ~ 














Haroup TowrEr 


Organist and Choirmaster 


St. Marxk’s Pro-CATHEDRAL 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 























LATHAM TRUE 


Organist and Dean of Music 
Castilleja School 
Palo Alto, California 


























An item of reai importance is the 
resumption of the Sunday afternoon 
recitals at First Church. As-° in 
former seasons, Mr. Zeuch’s pro- 
grams attract audiences that fill the 
church. Four programs have thus 
far been played. 

It is evident, as a matter of psy- 
chology, that Mr. Zeuch well under- 
stands what the public desires to 
hear. There is abundant advertising 
in all the newspapers. It is a match- 
less concert instrument that is heard 
and it is played masterfully. The 
“Hour of Music” is a success. 

Nov. 29 at Trinity Church, Fran- 
cis W. Snow and his large boy choir 
instituted the first of a series of 
musicales of high worth and inter- 
est. The a-cappella singing in par- 
ticular was extremely enjoyable; 
amid familiar unaccompanied an- 
thems, there stood out especially 
well Mr. Snow’s own composition 
“Temple of my Heart.” 

At Emmanuel Church the recitals 
of Albert W. Snow are being con- 
tinued with Evening Prayer adorned 
by choral works of major import- 
ance, and including Bach cantatas. 
This on Sunday afternoons. 

The union of Central Congrega- 
tional and First Presbyterian 
Church is now accomplished. The 
new name is Church of the Cove- 
nant. Henry Austin remains in 
charge of a fairly large chorus of 
trained voices. 

One of our churches is adhering 
strictly to plain chant, faux bour- 
dons, and music of the 17th century. 
Instrumental music consists general- 
ly of Bach. The highest moment of 
the mass is now given over to the 
congregation. Congregations have 
fallen away badly. 

It is only necessary to go to his- 
toric Park Street Church and hear 
a Sunday evening service where the 
organist is doing commendable 





ABRAM Ray TYLER 
A.G.O. 


Something new 
IMPROVISED PROGRAMS 
for organ openings 
Address: Temple Beth El 
Detroit, Mich. 














CorRNELIUS VAN REES 
Organist and Director of Music, 
Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recitals and Instruction 
in voice and organ. 
Address 

Baptist Temple, 3rd Ave. and 

Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. TRiangle 5-4127 














PAULINE VOORHEES 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


Teacher of 
Organ, Piano, Theory 
Organist-Director, 
Temple Mishkan Israel 
Center Congregation Church 


New Haven, Conn. 














ELIZABETH 
VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


Founder of the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs 


Studio: Flemington, N. J. 














Thomas H. Webber 


A.A.G.O. 


First Presbyterian 
Church 


New CASTLE PENNSYLVANIA 
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F. A. G. O. 


Organist and Choirmaster 


First Presbyterian Church 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 

ATHEY, Edith B. 

Hamline Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C. 

*BAIRD, Andrew, A. A. G. O. 

*BEYMER, Paul Allen 

*BIDWELL, Marshall 

BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 

Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 
ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 
Composition. 122 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 
Ill. (Monroe 5550). 

BULLIS, Carleton H., A.M., A.A.G.O. 
9507 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Theory Department, Baldwin- Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. 

*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College. Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus.D., F.A.G.O. 
Organist, Country Club Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Head of -Department 
of Music, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. 

*COURBOIN, Charles M. 

Westerloo, Highland Road, Rye, N. Y. 

*CRONHAM, Charlies Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland, Maine. 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clerence, Mus. Doc. 

*DORR. William Ripley 

DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 
Organist, Temple Sinai, and St. Charles Ave. 
Presbyterian Church; Recitals, Instruction in 
Organ, Voice, Composition. Studio, 1545 State 
St., New Orleans, La. 

*EGENER, Frederick T. 

*EIGENSCHENK, Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

*EINECKE, C. Harold 

*EPPLER, Kenneth 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 
M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 
ef Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 
Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 
Studio. 26 Dyer Bldg.. St. Paul, Minn. 
GALLUP, Emory L. 
Fountain Street Baptist Church, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GERMANI, Fernando 
Hotel Wellington, 55th & 7th Ave., New York. 

*GLEASON, Harold 


Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y.- 


*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 

*GREENFIELD, Alfred M. 

*GROSH, Paul E., Mus. B. 

HARRIS, RALPH A., A.B., A.A.G.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul's Church, 
157 St. Paul’s Place, Brooklyn, N. 

*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 

*JACOBS, A. Leslie 

*JENNINGS, Arthur B. 

JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 
ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*KEATOR, Mrs. Bruce S. 
* *KLEIN, Charlotte 
*KRAFT. Edwin Arthur 
*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; Park Street Church, 
Boston (1915); 
76 Parkman St., Brookline, Mass. 

*LUARD, Thorndike 

*MAESCH, LaVahn 

*MC AMIS, Hugh 
Westminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 

*MUELLER, Carl F. 

*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 

*NEVINS, Willard Irving 

*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASE, Sibtey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple: Associate 
Organist, Angeius Temple; Organist-choirmas- 
ter, St. James Episcopal Church: 

Res. 213% No. Alvarado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 
10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 

*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 

IESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 
ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 
Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 
79 Manhattan Ave., New York (ACad. 2-5892) 

SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.0., F.R.C.O. 
Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 

1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
*SACKETT, Edith E. 
*SCHEIRER, James Emory 
*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 
SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, The Town Hall, 

The Town Hall, New York. 
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*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 

*SMITH, Frederick M. 

STEAD, Franklin 
Concert Organist; Organist and _ Director, 
Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

STEWART, _ F. 

Watertown, N. 

*STRONG, inten 

*SWINNEN, Firmin 

*SYKES, Harry A. 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.0O.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

*TOWER, Harold 

TRUE, Latham, Mus. Doc. 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 
Concert Organist and Instructor; Eliot Con- 
gregational Church, Newton (1897); 295 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Kenmore 9669. 

*VAN REES, Cornelius 

*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 

*WEBBER, Thomas H. 

WEINRICH, Carl 
49 West 20th St., New York. 

WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HAddingway 3-9516 

*YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 











Conservatories 
and Teachers 
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KIMBALL, W. W. CO. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
New York: 105 West 40th St. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC, 
Merrick, L. I., N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 1840 Kendale, Edgewood 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 11 West 42nd Street. 
RANGERTONE, INC. 
574 Parker St., Newark, N. J. 
REUTER ORGAN CU. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
ROCHESTER ORGAN CO. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. Y. 








Organ Architects 











¢Definitely allied to one Builder. 
BARNES, William H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
+DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City. 
TURNER, Tyler 
333 Central Park West, New York City. 











COLLEGE OF SACRED -_ 
84 Benefit St., Providence, R. 
EASTMAN SCHOOL of iain, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St.. New York, N. Y. 
N. U. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological Seminary, ed York, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORAD 
Boulder, Colorado. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus, Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Tl. 


| Equipment and Various 








DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 

Percussion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, III. 
ORGOBLO 

See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 








Publishers 

















DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 
178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, ¢. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY _s 
159 East 48th St., New York, 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








| Builders 

















AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Factory, Boston, Mass. 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; Hartford, Conn. 
New York: Astor Hotel, Broadway & 45th. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
8t. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 
FRAZEE ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mass. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Dorr, 4348 W. 3d St. 
HILLGREEN, LANE @& CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Martin W. Bush, 2037 Farnam St. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CoO. 
Kendal Green, Mass. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 Atlantic Street. 
Chicago: 252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cincinnati: 405 Schmidt Bldg. 
Cleveland: 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Denver: Shirléy-Savoy Hotel. 
Kansas City: Missouri Athletic Club. 
Los Angeles: 1114 Architects Bldg. 
Minneapolis: 1220 Foshay Tower. 
New York: 1512 Steinway Hall. 
Philadelphia: Insurance Co. of No. Am. Bldg. 
Salt Lake City: 165 Edith Ave. 
Tampa: 4310 Granada Ave. 








Custodians 
and Rebuilders 

















MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 

2899 Valentine Ave., New York. 
OCHS BROTHERS 

440 East 148th St., New York. 

SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 


T.A.O. Directory 


























AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

467 City Hall Station. New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, William H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 

GLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

418 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, . Col. 
GOODRICH, Frederick W. 

Contributor, Catholic Church’ Music, 

Portland, Ore.; 987 East Davis St. 
GROOM, Lester W. 

Chicago, Ill.; 1133 North La Salle St. 
JACOBS, "A. Leslie 

Contributor, Volunteer Chorus Work, 

Wesley.M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 
KENNEDY, Walter B. 

San Francisco: 5665 College Ave., Oakland. 

VEWELL, S. Harrison 

Boston, Mass.: 126 Highland Ave., Arlington. 
MANSFIELD, Orlando, A., Mus. Doe. 

British Representative; Sirsa House, Chelten- 

ham, Gloucestershire, England. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 
SMYTH, Arthur 

Australia Representative, 

52 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 
TYLER, , Abram Ray 

Detroit, Mich.: : 909 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fieet 

Contributor, Chikiren’s Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 








